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The HisTory of Queen ANNE 
continued. A, D. 1712. 


nE have already obſerved, that 
0 + the emperor had refuſed to agree 


to the negociation, which had 


for ſome time been carrying on 
KANE omween the courts of London and 
Verfailles ; and had employed his utmoſt 
endeavours, in order, if poſſible, to render 
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it ineffectual. Failing, however, in all his 
attempts, he now ſent over prince Eugene to 
England witk a letter to the queen, and in- 
ſtructions to propoſe a new ſcheme for pro- 
ſecuting the war with freſh vigour. The 


prince arrived at London in the beginning 


of January; and was treated by the queen, 
the miniſters, 'the nobility, and the foreign 
ambaſſadors, with that diſtinguiſhed reſpett, 
which was ſo juſtly due to his high quality 
and eminent talents, 

Her majeſty told him, in a private audi- 
ence, that ſhe was ſorry her health did not 
permit her to ſpeak with his highneſs as often 
as ſhe could with ; but that ſhe had ordered 
the treaſurer and ſecretary St. .John to re- 
ceive his propoſals, and confer with him as 
frequently as he ſhould think proper. He 
expreſſed an uncommon regard for the duke 
of Marlborough, 22 his diſ- 
grace. The lord treaſurer, while he enter- 
tained him at dinner, ſaid, that he look 
„ed upon that day as the happieſt in the 


* hole courſe of his life, fince he had the 


* honour to ſee in his houſe the preateſt 
1% captain of his age.” The prince briſkly 
replied, If I am, it is owing to your 
« lordſhip:“ alluding to the earl's intrigues, 
which had deprived the duke of Marlborough 
of all his employ ments, and by that * 
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delivered the prince from a rival in military 
ſame. 
When biſhop Burnet converſed with him 
about the ſcandalous libels that were every 
day publiſhed againſt the duke, and in par- 
ticular took notice of one paragraph, in 
which the author allowed he had been once 
fortunate, the prince obſerved it was the 
greateſt compliment, that could poſſibly be 
5 him, inaſmuch as it tacitly acknow- 
edged, that all his other fucceſſes were ow- 
ing to his courage and conduct. 
he Tories ſeemed at firſt to concur with 
the Whigs in ſhewing their reſpect for this 
illuſtridous firanger ; but it ſoon appeared, 
that all their complaiſance was no more than 
hypocriſy and diſſimulation. They knew 
that the prince was a friend to the Whig 
party ; they were ſenſible, that he keld pri- 
vate conferences with the duke of Marl- 
borough, the earl of Sunderland, the lords 
Somers, Hallifax, and others; and they were 
apprehenſive, that, by his influence with 
theſe noblemen, he might confirm them in a 
more violent oppoſition to the treaty of 
peace that was now on the carpet. They 
therefore reſolved to make his ftay in the 
kingdom as diſagreeable as poſſible. With 
this view they excited party-riots in order to 
inſult his perſon: they had even the inſo- 
OY lence - 
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6 The Hiſtoryof EncLand. 
lence to inſert in one of the public papers 
ſome ſcandalous reflections on the counteſs 
of Soiſſons, his mother. The prince bore 
theſe affronts with his uſual magnanimity : 
and finding it impoſſible to 8 any im- 
preſſion on the queen or her mifiifters, re- 
tired to the continent, as much diſpleaſed 
with the court as he had reaſon to be ſatis- 
fied with the people of Englund. | 

By this time the parliament was re-aſ- 
ſembled ; and the queen being confined with 
the gout, ſent a meſſage to both houſes im- 
porting, that the plenipotentiaries were ar- 
rived at Utrecht, and were employed in 
concerting meaſures for procuring ſatisfac- 
tion to all her allies: that the terms of 
peace ſhould be communicated to the parli- 
ament before they were finally concluded : 
that, in the mean time, ſhe was reſolved to 
make preparations for an early campaign: 
and ſhe therefore hoped the commons would 
think proper to grant the neceſſary ſup- 
plies for that purpoſe. 

The duke of Devonſhire having, in con- 
ſequence of a motion which he had former- 
ly made, prepared a bill for giving pre- 
cedence to the elector of Hanover, as duke 
of Cambridge, before the reſt of the En- 
glich nobility ; the treaſurer, conſcioud od 

the 
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the popularity of ſuch a meaſure, reſolved to 
take the merit of it to himſelf. ve 
Accordingly he introduced a bill for giving 
precedence to the whole electoral family, as 
children and nephews of the crown; and 
when it was paſſed into an act, he ſent it 
over to Hanover by Mr. Thomas Harley. 
By this means he hoped to blind the eyes of 
the elector, and convince him of the ſincete 
attachment of the preſent miniſtry to the 
intereſt of his family; but that prince was 
too ſagacious not to ſee through ſuch a thin 
diſguiſe, and he refolved to repoſe his confi- 
dence in thoſe, on whom he could more 
ſafely depend. | 
The Tories had ſo long carried all before 
them with an uncontrouled authority, that 
they were now. become impatient of the 
leaſt contradiction; and as ſome members, 
though they could not form any confiderable 
oppoſition, ſtill took the liberty of expoſing 
their conduct with equal ſpirit and ability, 
they determined to wreak their vengeance 
on all ſuch as dared to be guilty of this in- 
ſolent preſumption.” | 
The firſt torrent of their wrath was directed 
againſt Mr. Robert Walpole, who had for ſome 
time enjoyed the poſt of ſecretary at war. 
This gentleman finding the contractors fort 1e 
forage in Scotland derived great profits from 


this 
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this branch of buſineſs, recommended a2 
friend of his own to be admitted as a part- 
ner. The contractors, rather than diſcover 
the ſecret of their trade, agreed to preſent 
the perſon recommended, with the ſum of 

five hundred pounds. But as they were ig- 
norant of his manner of addreſs, they direct- 

ed the bill to Mr. Robert Walpole, who 
indorſed it, and the gentleman received 
the money. Both he, and the contraftors 
who remitted it, ſolemnly declared, that 
| Mr. Walpole had never touched * ſingle far- 
U thing of the preſent. The commons had no 
regard to theſe declarations. They conſtrued 

this tranſaction into a bribe. They voted 
$1 Mr. Walpole guilty of corruption, com- 
11 mitted him to the Tower, and expelled him 

2 the houſe; and when he was afterwards re- 
| choſen for Lynn Regis, which he had before 
repreſented, they procured a petition to be 
lodged againſt him, and voted him incapa- 

ble to be elected a member to ſerve in th 
preſent parliament. | 

Their next attack was upon the duke of 

Marlborough, who was accuſed of cor- 
ruption, in having received a yearly preſent 

of five thouſand pounds from Sir Solomon 
Medina the Jew, concerned in the con- 
tract for furniſhing the aimy with bread ; 
beſides the ſum of ten thouſand pounds a 
year granted him by the queen to defray 
| the 
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the expence of ſecret intelligence; and a de- 
duction of two and a half per cent from the 
pay of the foreign troops maintained by 
England. | 
It was alledged in his defence, that the 
preſent from the Jew was a cuſtomary 
* which had always been enjoyed 
by the general of the Dutch army : that the 
deduction of two and a half per cent was al- 
lowed him by an expreſs warrant from her 
majeſty : that all the articles of the charge, 
joined together, hardly amounted to thirty 
thouſand pounds, one third leſs than that 
which had been granted to king William 
for contingencies: that all the money was 
expended an procuring intelligence, which 
was {0 exact, that the duke had never once 
been ſurprized; none of his parties had 
erer been intercepted or cut off; and all 
his deſigus were ſo well concerted, that not 
ſo much as one of them had ever mil- 
carried. 

But the.commons were not met to exa- 
mine arguments; hardly even to inquire 
into facts; their only intention was to 
blacken and diſgrace the charaQers of their 
enemies, and they therefore voted, that the 
duke's practices were unwarrantable and 11-" 
legal; and that the deduction was to be ac- 
counted for as public money, Theſe reſo- 
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tions were laid before the queen, who ordered 
the attorney-general to proſecute the duke 
for the money he had received by virtue of 
her own warrant. How this proceeding in 
her majeſty could be reconciled. to a ſenſe 
of gratitude, or even to principles of com- 
mon juſtice or equity, we leave abler phi- 
loſaphers to determine. 

The commons were not ſatisfied with ex- 
preſſing their reſentment againſt ſuch of their 
own countrymen, as had contributed to 


humble the power of France; they were 


likewiſe determined to mortify all thoſe, 
whether natives or foreigners, who had in 
any ſhape aſſiſted in ſupporting the Proteſ- 
tant intereſt: and as the Dutch had bore 
the moſt conſiderable ſhare in this laudable 
undertaking, they next direQed the thunder 
of their artillery againſt that republic. They 
pretended, that the States had been defici- 
ent in their proportion of troops, both in 
Spain and the Netherlands, during the 
whole courſe of the war ; and that the queen 
had paid above three millions of crowns in 
ſubſidies, more than what ſhe was obliged 
to furniſh by her engagements. 

They then fell upon the Barrier-treaty, 
which had been concluded with the States 
by lord Townſend, after the conferences at 
Gertraxdeaburg, By this treaty, England 

agreed 


SF. 


. 
| 
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d to guaranty a barrier to the Dutch 


in the Netherlands; and the States obliged 


themſelves . to maintain with their whole 
force, the queen's title and the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion. 

The Tories alledged, that, by this treaty, 
the Dutch were authorized to interpoſe in 
Britiſh councils : they ſaid, that the States 
being poſſeſſed of all thoſe ſtrong towns, 
which formed their barrier, might, ſome 
time or other, exclude the Engliſh from 
trading to them, and interfere with the ma- 
nufactures of Great-Britain : and tranſport- 
ed, by the heat of their zeal, they even af- 
firmed, that England was diſgraced by en- 
gaging any other people to defend a fuc- 
2 which the nation might ſee eauſe to 

ter. 

The Tories had lately profeſſed the moſt 
inviolable attachment to the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion; and it was only by ſuch profeſſions 
that they were able to retain their preſent po- 
pularity. Here, however, they ſeem al- 
moſt to have thrown off the maſk, and 
fairly to have acknowledged their true and 
genuine ſentiments; and indeed the veil, 
which covered their deſigns, was to the eye of 
every ſenſible and unprejudiced man fo thin 
and trad ſparent, that had not the nation been 
blinded to a degree of infatuation, oy 
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. muſt have eaſily: ſeen through it. But the 
trial of Dr. Sacheverel, and the apprehenſions 
of the danger to which they imagined the 
church was expoſed; had involved the people 
in ſuch a thick and impenetrable miſt, that 
they were abſolutely incapable of diſcerning 
any other object. The commons, relying upon 
this deception, immediately voted, that in the 
barrier treaty there were ſeveral articles de- 
ſtructive to the trade and intereſt of Great- 
Britain; that the lord viſcount Townſend 
had no orders nor authority to conclude ſe- 
veral articles in that treaty ; and that he and 
all thoſe who adviſed its being ratified were 
enemies to the queen and kingdom. All 
their votes were digeſted into a long and 
flaming repreſentation, which they preſent- 
ed to the queen, and in which they aſſerted, 
that, during the war, England had been 
overcharged nineteen millions : a circum- 
ſtance, which, they ſaid, implied either - 
fraud or miſmanagement in the late mi- 
niſtry, | 

The States, alarmed at theſe reſolutions, 
wrote a reſpectful letter to the queen, repre- 
ſenting the neceſſity of a good barrier for 
the ſecurity of England as well as of Hol- 


land; and finding no regard was paid to this 


application, they thought proper to draw up 
a long memorial, in which their own conduct 
in 
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in the courſe of the war was ſufficiently vindi- 
cated, and every article in the repreſentation 
of the commons was fully anſwered and con- 
ſuted. This memorial was inſerted in one of 
the Engliſh papers, and began to make ſome ' 
impreſſion on the minds of the people; 
when the commons, in order to prevent its 
further influence, voted it a falle, ſcanda- 
lous, and malicious libel, reflecting on the 
reſolutions of the houſe, and cauſed the 
primier and publiſher to be taken into cuſto- 
dy, as guilty of a breach of privilege. 
Proceeding ſlill in the ſame rapid carreer, - 
they repealed the naturalization- act; and as 
they knew that the union of the two king- 
doms was one of the chief bulwarks of the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion, . they reſolved, if poſ- 
fible, to provoke the Scots to ſuch a degree, 
as to make them wiſh ſor a diſſolution of 
* 7 Wich this view they brought in 
a bi granting a toleration to the epiſcopal 
clergy in Scotland; a meaſure, which, 
however ſeemingly reaſonable in itſelf, was 
ſo diſagreeable to the people of that country, 
that their general afſembly preſented a re- 
'preſentation, declaring, that the act for ſe- 
curing the Preſbyterian government was an 
eſſential and fundamental article of the 


union; and that the toleration, which was 
Vol. XXXIII. * now 
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14 The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
now granted, was a manifeſt violation of that 
article. | 

The commons were ſo far from paying 
any regard to this remonſtrance, that they 
not only proceeded with the bil}, but even 
inſerted a clauſe, prohibiting civil magi- 
ſtrates from executing the ſentences of kirk- 
judicatories; a reſtriction which was certain- 
ly the moſt likely method of expoſing the 
eſtabliſhed church to the contempt of the 
people, In order ſlill farther to exaſperate 
the Scots, they paſſed another bill for dif- 
continuing the courts of judicature during 
Chriſtmas, though the obſervation of holt- 
days was directly contrary to the principles 
of the Preſbyterians. This bill was violent- 
ly oppoſed by all the Scottiſh members; 
and when it was read a third time, Sir 
David Dalrymple ſaid, © fince the houſe is 
«« reſolved to make no alteration in the 
« body of this bill, I acquieſce; and only 
«« delire it may be intitled, A bill for eſta. 
e bliſhing Jacobitiſm and immorality.“ 

To complete the chagrin of the Scottiſh 
Preſbyterians, a third bill was paſſed, reſtoring 
the right of patronage, which had been taken 
away at the time of the reformation, after- 
wafds reſtored when epiſcopacy was intro- 
duced, and again aboliſhed when the diſci- 
pline of the kirk was laſt eſtablihed. The 
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Scots exclaimed loudly againſt theſe viola- 
tions of their privileges; but contrary to 
the expectation of the commons, they 
rather choſe to put up with the injury, than 
petition for a repeal of the Union. 

The commons next proceeded to the con- 
fideration of the ſupplies, which they rea- 
dily granted, amounting, in all, to about 
fix millions; part of which was to be raiſed 
by two lotteries. Soon after the treaſurer 
formed a bill for reſuming all the grants 
made fince the Revolution ; but this ſcheme 
was warmly oppoſed by all who wiſhed well 
to the memory of king William; and the 
bill was rejected though but by a ſmall ma- 
Jority. | 

By this time the conferences for peace were 
begun at Utrecht. The Britiſh plenipotenti- 
aries were Robinſon biſhop of Briſtol, lord pri- 
vy ſeal, and theearlof Strafford: thechiefofthe 
Dutch deputies were Buys and Vanderduſſen; 
and the French king granted his powers to 
to the mareſchal D'Uxelles, the abbot de 
Polignac, and monſieur Menager, who had 
been in England. The miniſters of the 
emperor and Savoy likewiſe aſſiſted at the 
congreſs; to which the empire and the other 
allies afterwards ſent their plenipotentiaries, 
though not without reluctance. The only 
intention, * this congreſs appears 
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to have been to amuſe and cajole the confe- 
derates, until the ſecret treaty, which had 
ſo long been negociating between the courts 
of London and Verſailles, ſhould be finally 
completed. | 
As this laſt treaty was induſtriouſly con- 
cealed from the knowledge of the publicg 
the Engliſh plenipotentiarics at Utrecht were 
furniſhed with general powers and inſtruc- 
tions, being ignorant of the agreement 
which the queen had made with the French 
monarch, touching the kingdom of Spain, 
which was to be ceded to the Bourbon 
family. This ſecret plan of negocia- 
tion, however, had well nigh been defeated 
by a concurrence of untoward accidents, 
which happened about this period. The. 
dauphin had died of the ſmall-pox in the 
ſpring of the preceding year; having left 
behind him three ſons, the duke of Burgun- 
dy, the king of Spain, and the duke of Ber- 
ry. He was ſucceeded in his title by the 
eldeſt of theſe, the duke of Burgundy, who 
now expired on the eighteenth day of Fe- 
bruary, fix days after his wife, Mary Ade- 
laide of Savoy. The parents were ſoon 
ſoll to the grave by their eldeſt ſon, 
the duke of Britanny, in the ſixth year of 
his age; ſo that of the duke of Burgundy's 
children, none remained alive, but the _ 
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of Anjou, afterwards Lewis the fifteenth, 
who was at that time a fickly infant. 

Such a ſeries of calamities could not fail 
to be extremely afflictin g to the French 
court : but they were much more alarming 
to the- queen of England, who perceived, 
that nothing but the precarious life of an 
unhealthy child prevented the two crowns 
of France and Spain from being united on 
the head of the ſame monarch ; an union to 
which, however little ſhe and her minifters 
might be averſe, ſhe knew, ſhe ſhould never, 
by-any means, be able to reconcile the reſt 
of the allies, She therefore ſent the Abbe 
Gualtier to Paris, with a memorial repreſent- 
ing the imminent danger, to which the liber- 
ties of Europe would be expoſed, ſhould Philip 
ever aſcend the throne of France; and re- 
quiring, that he ſhould renounce his title to 
that crown in favour of his brother the duke 
of Berry. 

Mean while the French plenipotentiaries 
at Utrecht were perſuaded to deliver their 
propoſals in writing, under the name of ſpe- 
cifick offers which were as high and extra. 
vagant, as Lewis could poſſibly have de- 
manded, had his affairs been in the moſt 
proſperous ſituation. Theſe imported, that, 
at the concluſion of the treaty, Lewis ſhould 
acknowledge the queen's title, and the Pro- 
B 3 tellant 
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teſtant ſucceſſion: that Spain and the Weft- 
Indies ſhould remain to king Philip: that the 
Spaniſh dominions in Italy, with the iſlands, 
except Sicily, ſnould be ceded to the emperor; 
and the Spaniſh Netherlands to the duke of 
Bavaria: that the trade between Spain and 
the maritime powers ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


upon its ancient footing : that the New- 
foundland fiſhery ſhould be reſtored to Eng- - 


land; though the French ſhould retain the 


iſland of Placentia, with the liberty of 
catching and drying fiſh, as formerly : that 
the fortifications of Dunkirk ſhould be de- 
moliſhed; buttheallies ſhould deliver up Liſle 
and Tournay, as an equivalent: that the 
States ſhould have the barrier they demand- 
ed: that Landau, Feneftrelles, and Exiles, 
ſhould be reſtored to France, and the fron- 
tier between that kingdom, the empire and 


Italy, be fixed in the ſame manner as before 


the commencement of the war. 

Theſe propoſals were received in England 
with that contempt and indignation, which 
they ſo richly deſerved. Lord Halifax, in the 
houſe of peers, affirmed that they were trifling, 
arrogant, and injurious to her majeſty'and her 
allies ; and an addreſs was preſented to the 
queen, importing, that they eatertained the 
higheſt reſeatment at the inſolence of France, 
and would aſſiſt her to the utmoſt of their 

| power 
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power in proſecuting the war, until they 
ſhovld obtain a ſafe and honourable peace. 
Scon after the plenipotentiaries of the confe- 
derates delivered their ſpecific demands, u hich. 
were no other than the principal objects, for 
which the war had been originally underta- 
ken; the ceſſion of the whole Spaniſh monarchy 
to the emperor; the reſtoration of New- 
foundland to England; the demolition of 
Dunkirk ; the ſecuring of a good bar- 
rier to the Dutch; 21 proper ſatisfaction 
to all the other allies.“ | 

Mean while the Britiſh court was deeply en- 
gaged in negociating the private treaty, which 


had - 


* Among the other articles, on which the allies in- 
fed, one was an indulgence in favour of the French 
Proteſtants. The Abbot de Polignac, who aſpired to 
the dignity of cardinal, and of canſequence could not 
fail to be extremely zealous for the Romiſh church, ap- 
peared the moſt obftinatc on this point. Diſcourſing, 
one day, with Vanderduſſen, the Dutch plenipotentiary, 
about releafing the French Proteſtants, that were con- 
demned to the gallies or detained in priſon, he aſked 
the Dutchman, © whether, if the French king ſhould 
& demand it, the States would diſmiſs the people con- 
„ fined in their Spin-houſe and Raſp-houfe ? Vander- 
duſſen briſkly replied, “ that, if the French court 
© would acknowledge the people detained in thoſe honſes 
© as their brethren, in the ſame manner as the States 
ack nowledged the French Proteſtants condemned to 
„ gollies, he doubred not but their High Mightincfles 
4% wonld ſet thoſe malefactore at liberty.“ 
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d been ſo long on the carpet ; and moſt of 
he articles being now brought to ſome de- 
— of maturity, the queen reſolved to find 
ome plauſible pretext for diſcloſing her in- 
tentions. With this view ſhe ordered her 
miniſters at Utrecht to make ſome trifling, 
offers to the States-general, and at the ſame 
time to tell them, that ſhe would take her 
meaſures, according to the return they, 
ſhould make on this occaſion, What theſe. 
meaſures were, however, ſhe did not think - 
proper to explain ; and becauſe the States . 
refuſed to agree to conditions of which they 
were entirely ignorant, ſhe ſent freſh orders 
to her miniſters to. acquaint them, that, as 
they had rejected her friendly propoſals, ſhe * 
looked upon herſelf as releaſed from all en- 
gagements, The minifers of the allies had 
inſiſted on a written anſwer to their ſpecific + 
demands ; and this the French plenipoten- 
tiaries declined, until they ſhould be fur- 
niſhed with freſh inſtructions from their maſ- 
ter. Such was the pretence for interrupt- 
ing the conferences; but the real deſign was 
to procure a delay until Philip's renunciation 
' ſhould arrive; which, at laſt, however, was 
granted, and followed by a ceſſation of arms. 
In the beginning of April, the duke of 
Ormond, who was now inveſted with the ſu- 
preme command of the Britiſh forces, re- 
| paired 
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paired to the Hague, and aſſured the States, 
that he had her majeſty's expreſs orders to 
act vigorouſly in the proſecution of the war. 
He was joined by prince Eugene at Tournay; 
and on the twenty-firſt day of May, the al- 
lied army, paſſing the Schelde, encamped at 
Solemnes and Neutville, 

The Imperial general propoſed that they 
ſhould attack the French army under Villars, 
or inveſt the town of Queſnoy ; but by this 
time the duke had received freſh orders, by 
which he was reſtrained from hazarding ei- 
ther ſiege or battle: a circumſtance well 
known to the French commander, wha 
thenceforth continued to correſpond with his 
grace. It could not be long concealed from 
prince Eugene and the deputies, who in- 
ſtantly diſpatched an expreſs to their princi- 
pals on the ſabje&, and afterwards deliver- 
ed a long memorial to the duke, fepreſent- 
ing the danger, which muſt neceſſarily re- 
ſalt to the grand alliance, by his obedi- 
ence to ſuch an order. He ſeemed to be ex- 
tremely diſſatisſied with his ſituation ; and, 
In a letter to ſecretary St. John, expreſſed a 
deſire, that the queen would allow him to re- 
turn to England. | 

Notwithſtanding the queen's order, which 
Ormond had not yet openly declared, prince 
Eugene laid fiege to the town of Queſnoy 4 
an 
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and the duke furniſhed, towards this enters 
Prize, ſeven battalions and nine ſquadrons 
of the foreign troops maintained jointly by 
Great-Britain and Holland. The Dutch de- 
puties at Utrecht, expoſtulating with the bi» 
ſhop of Briſtol, upon the duke's refuſing to 
co-operate with the allies, that prelate told 
them, that he had lately Pur an expreſs 
with a letter from her majeſty, 12timatings 
that, as the States-General had not properly 
anſwered her advances, they ought not to be 
ſurprized, if ſhe now thought herſelf at li- 
berty to enter into a ſeparate negociation, in 
order to procure a peace for her own conve- 
niency. The deputies remonſtrating againſt 
ſuch a conduct, as contrary to all the alli- 
ances between the queen and the States-Ge- 
neral, the biſhop ſaid, his inſtructions fur- 
ther imported, that, conſidering the conduct 
of the States toward her majeſty, ſhe thought 
herſelf diſengaged from all alliances and en- 

gagements with their High Mightineſſes. 
Such a baſe and diſingenuous proceeding, 
for ſurely it deſerves no better name, could 
not fail to alarm the States- General. They 
inſtantly concerted meaſures with the eleQor 
of Hanover, the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel, 
and ſome other princes of the empire, for 
maintaining the troops, that were in the 
jaint pay of England and Holland. They 
wrote 
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wrote a Jong letter to the queen, and order- 
ed their envoy at London to deliver it into 
her own hand. Count Zinzendorf, the 
emperor's plenipotentiary, diſpatched ex- 
preſſes to his maller, to prince Eugene, and 
to the Imperial ambaſſador at London. The 
queen and her miniſters ſeemed to be ſtartled 
at the violence of their own meaſures. A 
council was immediately held at Kenſington ; 
and freſh orders were ſent to the duke of 
Ormond, commanding him to concur with 
the general of the allies in a fiege. 

The duke's conduct was no ſooner known 
in England, than the whole nation was filled 
with ſurprize and indignation. In the houſe 
of peers the lord Hallifax repreſented the ill 
conſequences of the duke's refufing to co- 
operate with prince Eugene; and moved 
far an addreſs, entreating her majeſty would 
be pleaſed to order her general to act offen- 
fively, in concert with the allies. The trea - 
ſurer alledged; that it was imprudent to ha- 
zard a battle on the eve of a peace, eſpeci- 
ally conſidering they had to deal with an 
enemy fo apt to break his word, The earl 
of Wharton replied, that he was extremely 
glad to hear his lordſhip acknowledge the 
inſincerity of the French king; but that, in 
his opinion, this was a ſtrong reaſon for 
keeping no meaſures with ſuch an ny 
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but rather for puſhing him to the utmoſt ex 
tremity, till at laſt he ſhould be compelled 
to act with ſincerity- and uprightneſs. 

When Oxford declared, that the duke of 
Ormond had received inſtructions to join the 
allies in a fiege, the duke of Marlborough 
obſerved, that, for his own part, he could 
not reconcile to the rules of war, orders to 
join in a ſiege, and not to hazard a battle 
inaſmuch as a fiege could not be carried on, 
without riſking a battle, if the enemy ſhould. 
endeavqur to relieve the place, or ſhameful- 
ly abandoning the enterprize. The earl of 
Nottingham faid, that he could not compre- 
hend the meaning of giving orders to an 
Engliſh general to avoid an engagement, 
unleſs ſome perſons were apprehenſive of 
weakening the French to ſuch a degree, as 
to render them incapable of contributing 
towards the accompliſhment of deſigns, 
which, as yet, ,they were afraid to own. 

The duke of Devonſhire added, that he 
was, by proximity of blood, more nearly 
concerned than any other perſon, in the re- 
putation of the duke of Ormond; and there- 
fore could not help expreſſing his ſurprize, 
that any one ſhould dare to make a noble. 
man of the firſt rank, and of fo diſtinguiſhe . 
ed a character, the inſtrument of ſuch pro- 
ccedings. Earl Pawlet anſwered, that no 
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body could doubt the duke of Ormond's 
courage; but he was not like a certain ge- 
neral, who led troops to the laughter, to 
cauſe a great number of officers to be 'knock- 
ed on the head, that he might fill his pockets 
by diſpoſing 6f their commiſſions. 

This reſſection was ſo evidently pointed 
at the duke of Marlborough, that no dne 
could miſtake its'meaning. His grace had 
the temper to diſſemble his reſentment for the 
preſent ; but the moment the houſe was diſ- 
miſſed, he ſent lord Mohun to the earl with a 
meſſage, importing, that he ſhould be glad to 
come to an explanation with his lordſhip a- 


| bbut ſome expreſſions which he had uſed in 


that day's debate: and deſiring his company 
to take the air in the country. 5 
'Pawlet's inſolence was only exceeded by his 
cowardice, He was inſtantly ſeized with an 
univerſal trepidation; and his lady petceiving 
his emotion, enquired the cauſe of his pa- 
nic. This ſhe had no ſooner learned, than ſhe 
communicated the intelligence to the earl'of 
Dartmouth, ſecretary of ſtate, Two centinels 
were immediately placed at his lordſhip's 
gate: the queen, by the canal of lord Part- 
mouth, deſired the duke of Marlborough to 
proceed no farther in the quarrel : and he 
aſſured'her that he would punQually obey 
her majeſty's commands. "TN 
Vor. XXXIII. C Some 
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Some lords having expreſſed their appre- 
henſions of a ſeparate peace, the earl of Ox- 
ford aſſured them, that nothing of that kind 
was ever intended: that ſuch a peace would 
be ſo baſe, ſo knaviſh, and fo villainous, that 
every one who ſerved the queen, knew they 
muſt anſwer it with their heads to the nation 3. 
that, on the contrary, it would appear to be. 
a ſafe and a glorious peace, much more to 
the honour * intereſt of the nation, than 


the firſt preliminaries granted by the enemy: 
and that the allies were already acquainted 
with the conditions, and had ER their 
entire ſatis faction and acquieſcence in the 
terms. This laſt aſſertion was a downright 
falſhood : the former epithets were but too ap- 
plicable to ſome of the preſent miniſtry. The 


queſtion being put for adjourning the de- 
bate, the point was carried by a conſiderable 
majority, but twenty-five lords protefled a- 
gainſt the orders which had been given to 
the duke of Ormond. bs 
The earl of Strafford, who had returned 
from Holland, propoſed that they ſhould. 
examine the negociations of the Hague and 
| Gertruydenberg, before they aiſcufſed tho 
treaty of Utrecht. He alledged, that in the 
former negociations, the French miniſters 
had conferred only with the penſionary, wha. 
imparted no more of it to the allies, 0 
What 
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What be thought proper: ſo that the Dutch 
alone were maſters of the ſecret, He af- 
firmed, that the States-General had agreed 
to give Naples and Sicily to king Philip ; 
a circumſtance which proved, that the reco- 
very of the whole Spaniſh monarchy, was 
deemed an impraQticable undertaking. He 
concluded with a motion for addrefing the 
queen, that the papers relating to the nego- 
ciations of the Hague and Gertruydenburg, 
might be laid before the houſe. The mo- 
tion was Carried without a diviſion ; though 
nothing followed from this examination. 
The only intention of it was to amuſe the 
houſe, until the preſent treaty ſhould be 
brought to a concluſion. EPR 

The miniſtry were no leſs powerful in the 
lower, than in the upper houſe. Mr. 
Pulteney having moved for an addreſs to her 
majeſty, acquainting her, that her faithful, 
commons were alarmed at the intelligence 
they had received from abroad, that her ge- 
neral in Flanders had declined acting offen- 
ſively againſt France, in concurrence with, 

her allies, and beſeeching her, that ſhe would 
ſend him ſpeedy orders to proſecute the war 
with vigour, the motion was rejected by a 
great majority. ts 

A certain member, having affirmed, that 

F the preſent — had been conducted 
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in a clandeſtine and treacherous anger, Mr, 
ſecretary St. John ſaid, he hoped it would 
not be accounted treachery to act for the 

good of Great-Britain : that he gloried ig 

e ſmall ſhare he had had in the tranſac- 
tion; and Whatever cenſure he mi ht f incur 
for it, the bare fatisfaQion, of ating in that 
view, would be a ſufficient recompence and 
comfort to him during the rema}nng part 0 
his life, 

After ſome other ſpeeches, the houſe re- 
ſolved, that the commons had an entire con- 
nee i in her majeſty s promiſe to, commu- 
nicate, to her parliament, the terms of peace,, 
before it mould be concluded : and that they, 
would ſupport her againft all ſuch perſons, 
either at home or abroad, as ſhould endea- 
vour to obſtruct it. The queen thabked: 
them heartily for this reſolution, as being 
dutiful to her, honeſt to their country, and 
very ſeaſonable at a time, when ſo many arti- 
fices were uſed to obſtrua a good peace, or. 
force one diſadyantageous to Britain. 

The miniſtry, apprehending that Philip 
would be unwilling to refign his hopes of. 
ſucceeding to the t rone of France, propoſed . . 
an expe dient, that, in caſe of his aut, 
his expectation of the crown of France, to 
the preſent poſſeſſion of Spain, this king 
dom, with the Indies, ſhould be immediate - 
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given to the duke of Savoy, and that Phi- 
ip ſhould poſſeſs the duke's hereditary do- 
minions, and the kingdom of Sicily, toge- 
ther with the Montferrat and Mantua ; all 
which territories he ſhould (till retain, even 
in the event of his ſucceeding to the French 
crown, except Sicily, which ſhould revert to 
the houſe of Auſtria, Lewis ſeemed to ap- 
rove of this propoſal, but it was rejected 
y Philip, who choſe rather to renounce his 
proſpeR of the French crown, than quit the 
throne on which he was eſtabliſhed. 

This renunciation, however, was of no avail, 
being directly contrary to the fundamental 
laws and conſtitution of the French mon- 
archy : and the marguis de Torcy acknow- 
ledged this circumſtance in a letter which he 
wrote to the ſecretary St. John. But the- 
truth 1s, the Engliſh miniſters ſeem to have 
been more defirous of exalting than de- 
prefling the Bourbon family; and, as a 
proof of this, they did not even inſiſt up- 
on the deed's being ratified by the ſtates 
of France; they were content wich its be- 
ing regiſtered in the different parliaments of 
that kingdom. The articles of the treaty be- 
ing now, in ſome meaſure adjuſted, the queen 
ſent orders to the duke of Ormond to pro- 
claim a ceſſation of arms in the Netherlands, 
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and even to act in concert with the French 
general. | 2 
Oc the fifth day of June her majeſty came 
to the houſe of peers, and communicated 
the plan of peace to the parliament accor- 
ding to the promiſe ſhe had made. She 
ſaid, that though the making peace and war 
was the undoubted prerogative of the crown, 
yet ſhe had ſueh jeſt confidence in her faith- 
fol parliament, that ſhe now thought proper 
to acquaint them with the terms, upon which 
a ſolid peace might be finally concluded : 
that as the eftabliſhing the Proteſtant ſuc- 
ceſſion in the houſe of Hanover was the 
point ſhe had neareſt at heart, ſhe had taken 
particular care, not only to have that article 
acknowledged in the ſtrongeſt terms, but 
likewiſe to have the additional ſccurity of 
ſeeing the pretender removed from the 
French deminions: that, with regard to the 
grand obje of the war, the preventing the 
union ot the two crowns of France and 
Spain, the duke of Anjou had engaged to 
renounce for himſelf and his deſcendants all 
claim to the crown of France; ſo that the 
wo monarchies would be for ever divided : 
hat the nature of this propoſal was ſuch as 
would execute itſelf; it would be the intereſt 
of Spain to ſupport the renunciation ; * 
and in France the- perſons intitled 4s 
| the 
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the ſucceſſion upon the death of the dau- 
phbin, would be powerful enough to aſſert 
their own right: that a treaty of commerce 
between England and France was already 
begun, though not yet completed; but pro- 
= viſion had been made that England ſhould 
enjoy the ſame privileges that France grant- 
ed to any other nation: that as the diviſion 
of St. Chriſtopher's between the two nations 
had hitherto been the ſource of much contro- 
verſy, the French king had agreed to.make 
an abſolute ceſſion of that whole iſland : 
that he had likewiſe conſented to reſtore the 
bay and ſtraits of Hudſon ; to deliver up the 
iſland of Newfoundland, with Placentia; 
to cede Annapolis, with the reſt of Acadia 
br Nova Scotia ; to demoliſh the fortifica- 
tions of Dunkirk ; and to leave England 
in poſſeſſion of Gibraltar, Port-Mahon, and 
the whole iſland of Minorca: that the trade 
to Spain and the Weſt-Indies might be ſet- 
tled as it was in the reign of his late Catho- 
lic majeſty ; and that ſhe had further obtain- 
ed for her ſubjects the Aſſiento or contract 
for furniſhing the Spaniſh Weſt-Indies with 
negroes for the ſpace of thirty years, in the 
ſame manner as it had been enjoyed by the 
French: that ſhe had not taken upon her to 
determine the intereſts of her allies, which 
muſt be adjuſted in the congreſs at 9 
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where her beſt endeavours ſhould he employ- 
ed is order to procure them all juſt and rea- 
ſonable ſatisfaction: that, in the mean time, 
ſhe could aſſure them, that France offered to 
make the Rhine the barrier of the empire ; 
to yield Briſac, Fort Kehl, and Landau, and 
raze all the fortreſſes both on the other ſide 
of the Rhine, and in the 'iſlands of that 
river: that the Proteſtant intereſt in Ger- 
many would be re. ſettled on the footing of 
the treaty of Weſtphalia: that the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, the kingdoms of Naples and 
Sardfnia, the dutchy of Milan, and the 
places belonging to Spain on the coaſt of 
Tuſcany, might be yielded to his Imperial 
majeſty; but the diſpoſition of Sicily, 
though agreed to be ceded by the duke of 
Anjou, was, not yet determined : that the 
demands of the States-general with relation 
to commerce and the barrier in the Low 
countries, would be granted with a few ex- 
ceptions, which might be compenſated with 
other expedients : that no great progreſs had 
been. made in ſettling the pretenſions of 
Portugal, which depended chiefly on the 
diſpoſition of Spain; but thoſe of Pruſſia, 
ſhe believed, would be admitted by France 
without mach difficulty : that the difference 
between the barrier demanded by the duke 
of Savoy in 1709, and that now offered by 
| - France 
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France was very inconſiderable: that the elec- 
tor Palatine ſhould maintain his preſent rank 
among the electors, and continue in poſſeſſion 
of the upper Palatinate; and that France would 
acknowledge the electoral dignity in the houle 
of Hanover: that theſe were the conditions, 
upon which a peace might be concluded, 
and they were ſuch, ſhe: hoped, as would 
make ſome amends to her people for the 
great and unequal burden they kad borne 
uring the whole courſe of the war: that 
ſhe doubted not but they were fully convinc+ 
ed, that nothing would be neglected on her 
Dart, in the progreſs of the negoctation, to 
ring the peace to a happy and ſpeedy ifſue : 
and that, in this great work, ſhe depended on 
the entire confidence and chearful concurs 
rence of her parliament, 
Theſe terms were fo diſagreeable to the 
nation in general, that the public ſunds, 
which upon the proſpect of a good peace, 
had, that very morning, riſen about five per 
cent, immediately fell to their former value. 
A majority, however, was already ſecured 
in both houſes of parliament ; and this ſeems 
to haye been the only thing about which the 
miniſtry were concerned. An addreſs of 
thanks and approbation was inftantly voted,, 
drawn up, and preſented by the commons in 
a body. When the houle of lords took the. 
* ? ſpeech 
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ſpeech into conſideration, the duke of Marl-. 
borough affirmed, that the meaſures purſued 
for a year paſt were directly contrary to her 
majeſty's enpapements with her allies : that 
they ſullied the triumphs and glories of her 
reign, 'and would render the Engliſh name 
odious to all nations. The earl of Strafford 
ſaid, that ſome of the allies would not have 


ſhewn ſuch backwardneſs to a peace, had 


they not been perſuaded and encouraged to 
carry on the war by a member of that illuſ- 
trious aſſembly, who mantained a ſecret cor - 
reſpondence with them, and fed them with 
hopes that they would by ſupported by a 
firong party in England, 

To this inſinuation againſt the duke of 
Marlborough, lord Cowper replied, that the 
nobleman who ſpoke laſt, had reſided ſo long 
abroad, that, he ſeemed to have forgot the 
conſtitution of his country: that, according 
to our laws, it could neyer be ſuggeſted as 
a crime in the meaneſt ſubject, much Jeſs in 
any member of that auguſt aſſembly, to hold 
correſpondence with the allies of the nation; 
ſuch allies eſpecially, whoſe intereſt her ma- 
jeſty had declared to be inſeparable from her 
own, in her ſpeech at the opening of the ſeſ- 
ſion : whereas, it would be a hard matter to 
reconcile either with our laws, or with the 
laws of honour and juſtice, the A" of . 
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ſome perſons, in treating clandeſtinely with 
the common enemy, witheut the participa- 
tion of the allies. 

With regard to the article about re-ſet- 
tling the trade to Spain and the Indies upon 
the ſame footing as in the reign of the late 
king, the earl of Godolphin affirmed, that, 
during the time he was in the adminiſtration 
of affairs, he had always obſerved, and he 
could eafily. prove it, by the books of the 
Cuftom-houſe, that the trade to Portugal, 
even in time of war, brought into England 
double the wealth of what the trade to Spain 
afforded in times of peace; and, whatever 
might be alledged to the contrary, it was to 
be preſumed, that the trade to Spain would 
be leſs advantageous for the future, inaſ- 
much as the French had made. themſelves 
abſolute maſters of that branch of commerce. 

The Tories, however, were leſs anxious 
about anſwering objections, than finiſhing 
the debate, as they were fully aſſured of a 
confiderable majority. The houſe accord- 
ingly agreed to an addreſs, in which they 
thanked the queen for her extraordinary 
condeſcenſion, in communicating the condi- 
tions of peace to her parliament ; and ex- 
preſſed an entire ſatisfaction with her conduct. 
A motion was made for a clauſe in the ad - 
dreſs, defiring her majeſty, to take ſuch 
me- 
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meaſures, in concert with herallies, as tight 
induce.them to join with her in a mutual 
guaranty. Strong arguments were uſed 'jn' 
favour of this motion, "but che queſtion be- 
ing put, the clauſe was rejected. e 3. 
: The commons, in order to demonſlrate 
their attachment to the court, reſolved to exe 
(s their diſpleaſure again "biſhop Fleet- ' 
wood, who, in a preface to four fermons; 
-which he had publiſhed, took occaflon to 
extol the late'miniſtry, at the expence of the 
preſent adminiſtration. "The biſhop con- 
cludes his preface in the following fpirited ' 
manner. Never,“ ſays he, “did 55 ſuch 
«« years paſs together over the head of agy 
« Engliſh monarch, nor cover it with ſo be. 
« honour. The crown and ſceptre ſeemed 
<<, to be the queen's leaſt ornaments, Thoſe 
„ other princes wore in common with herz: 
and her great perſonal virtues were the 
% ſame both before and after her acceſſion. 
«© But ſuch was the fame of her adminiſtra- 
«<, tion at home; ſuch was the reputation of 
% her wiſdom and ſagacity in chuſing miniſ- 
« ters; and ſuch was eſteemed their faithful- 
«« neſs and zeal, their diligence and abilities 
„ in executing her commands: to ſuch a 
« height of military giory did her great ge- 
«. neral and her armies carry the Britiſh 
©; name abroad; ſuch was the harmony and” 
| concord 


ene by 
* concord . 0PM allles; and 
« ſuch was the bleſſing of God upon hor 
„ counſels and br was. — thas I i Lam 88 
«+ fore 2s hiſtory can . * 
| nee was ever yet perous and je - 
56 4 ſo loved, eſteemed, and honoured 
* by their ſabjeQs and their friends, oor 
©« near ſo formidable to their eus mies. We 
% were juſt then entring, a8, all the world 
«© imaged, on thofe ways, which promiſed 
ge ee — 3 —_ as — have ans 
5 (were the prayers ot our religious Queen, 
70 the carp and. vig ilance of a moſt able mini- 
T ry, the — of a willing and 
„ obedient r aod the glorious toll 
% and hazard of the ſoldiery 1 when God, 


©« for our ſins, permined the ſpirit mw 


** card to go forth f and by troubling 
2 the camp, the city. and the country — 
25 8 that it had altogether ſpa 

% places ſacred ta his worſhip): to ſporl, for 
„tige. this beautiful — fag proſ- 
i pe*&z and to give us, in its ſtead, | know 
not what Our enemies will tell the 
«4 ret with pleaſoreꝰ - - 

_ Complaint. being. made of this piece * 
the hapje, the commons voted it factious-ang 
walicioug,  tehdipg to create dl ccd and fe- 
duties among her majeſty's ſubje ds 3; aa 

condemned eee — the hands of the 
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common hangman. At the ſame time, they 
preſented an addreſs to the queen, aſſuring 
ber of the juſt ſenſe they had of the indig- 
nity offered her by printing and publiſhing 
a letter from the States- general; and defiring 
ſhe would ſo far reſent ſuch inſults as to give 
no anſwer, for the future, to any letters or 
memorials, that ſhould be uſhered into the 
world in that manner. n BEE CIR; 
As a farther proof of their complaiſance, 
when Mr. Hampden moved-for an addreſs 
to her majeſiy, intreating ſhe would give in- 
ſtructions to her plenipotentiaries, that in 
the conclufion of the treaty of peace, the ſeve- 
ral powers in alliance with England,” might 
be guarantees for the Proteſtant ſucceſiion in 
the illuſtrious houſe of Hanover; they not 
only rejected the motion, but likewiſe re- 
ſolved, that they had ſuch confidence in the 
A declarations” her majeſty had made 
of her concern for aſſuring to theſe -king- 
doms the Proteſtant ſucceſſion as by law eſta- 
bliſned, that they could never doubt her 
taking the proper meaſures for the ſecurity 
of the ſame : that the houſe would ſupport 
her againft ſaction at home, and her ene- 
mies abroad; and did humbly beſeech her, 
that ſne would be pleaſed to diſcountenance 
all thoſe, who ſhould endeavour to raiſe jea- 
louſies between her majeſty and her e 
Th 5 WET _ 
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ANY EJ. 39 
eſpecially by miſrepreſenting her good in- 
tentions for the welfare of ber ſubjects. 
The queen could not fail to be highly 
pleaſed with theſe loyal proceedings of the 
commons. For this laſt reſolution, in 


particular, ſhe heartily thanked them, and 
aid, that they had ſhown themſelves honeſt 
aſſertors of the monarchy, zealous defen- 
ders of the conſtitution, and real friends to 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 8e 

On the twenty-firſt day of June her majeſ- 
ty came to the houſe of peers, and cloſed 
the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, in which ſhe ex- 
. preſſed her ſatisfation at the addreſſes and 
Topplics ſhe had received; obſerved, that 
ſhould the treaty be broke off, many, miſ- 
[chiefs would enſue ; their burdens would be 
continued, if not encreaſed ; Britain would 
loſe the preſent opportunity of improving 
her own commerce, and eſtabliſhing a real 
balance of power in Europe; and, though 
ſome of the allies might be gainers by a con- 
tinuance of the war, the reſt would ſuffer 
zin the common calamity. The ſpeech be- 
Ing finiſhed, the parliament was adjourned 
to the eighth day of July, and afterwards pro- 
rogued to the thirtieth of the fame month. 
Notwithſtanding the complaiſance'of the 
. parliament, the nation was filled with 
the higheſt indignation at the terms of peace, 
* | D 2 ang 
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and made ho ſcruple of avowing their ſent?- 
mente. The tniffiftty Ke 5 found 
means fo procure cdl aþ their 
eondnd from the city of Da from 
Moſk of the corporations and covittie in 
the kingdom, and theſe they very gravely 
3nterpreted into a certain mark of "ihe f 
faction bf the public; 

Mead while the trenches were « ned be. 
fore Queſnoy,. and the carried on with 
udeommen vigour under the direction of 'ge- 
etal Fagel, The duke of Otmond conti- 
nued, for ſome time, to command the covet. 
ing army but having ut laſt received a 
of the articles ſtgned by the ede 
Forcy, and freſh intructions from the Perz 
he teguainted prince Eugene and the Dutch 
deputies; that the French Ki had agreed 
to certain conditions demanded 850 queen 
as the - foundation of an arthiftie; and, 
| — * 10 deliver immediately the 

Dunkitk into the hands of thi En- 
gliſh t that he could therefore nd lon "oor c- 
ver the lege of Quefyoy, as he was 
dy his inſtructions to march with the Hritiſh 
tidops and thoſt in the queen's pay; and 2 
declare a ſuſpenſlon of arms, as ſoon as He 
ould” be in poſſeffon of Dunkifk. He 
expreſſed his hope; that they would teadily 
- approve of theſe instructions, as that com- 


A pliance 


* 

| 
| 
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e 
Pllance would act as the moſt powerful mo- 
tive to induce the. to take ai} poſſible 
care of their intereſts in the toaty 7 and he 
endeavoured to convince them, that Dunkirk, 
confequence to the alies than 

The depyties defired he would ele his 
10 copſult their principals, 

heſttation he granted three days for that 

2 2 the ien troopo, and the 

rel the queen es pay, would leave 


az à caytionary town, was a place of greater 
march five days, that they mi 
4 Princ BUY ene obſerved, that his 


th allies at het of the enemy: but 


be was confident t 10 would net obey 
his orders. and the deputics had alread 
found means to ſecure their commanding o 
fcers, who flatly refuſed to obey the duke of 
Ormond, alledgin g. ip excuſe, that, neither 


the grand alljance, nor _ particular con- 


ventions, allowed any off the parties to 
treat of terms, to conclude a peace, or even 
agres to a ſuſpenſion of arms without the · eon- 
fent of the others: that they could not there - 


fo te from the confederacy without 
exp ob pe d 


irections from their maſters, to 

rhe they had diſpatehed couriers. 
The meſſenger trom the deputies being 
A in Hol Nad, the whole country was 
into conſternation, Mr. Carver, 
D 3 ſenior 
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ſenior burgomaſter of . Amſterdam, 22 
made 


in the eighty-fourth, year of his age, "Y 
memorable. ſpecch on the occaſion, ,, .-, 
+ Lam” ſaid he in concluſion, , an 


old man, upwards, of fourſcore, and have 
«« ſeen far more M mes 8 the 
«« preſent; I have ſeen the French at our 
„ very gates; but, by the bleſſing of God 
. on our firmneſs. and reſolution, we have 
% hitherto. preſerved our freedom. I have 
* no private intereſt in trade, nor any other 
«*© concern but the good of my country and 
« the common cauſe; yet I would give the 
„ half of what I poſſeſs, nay I would give 
% every farthing I have in the world, rather 
than ſuffer the loſs of our liberties. But 
«* if at laſt we are overpowered, then let us 
lay our cities under water, betake our- 
% ſelves to our ſhips, and fail to the Eaſt- 
Indies; and let thoſe, who ſee our country 
«© laid, waſte, ſay, There lived a people, 
%% who choſe to loſe their country rather 

«66. chan their beg. 1-44 
An extraordinary aſſembly of the States 
was ſummoned to meet at the Hague. The 
miniſters of the allies were invited to afliſt 
at the conferences; and while they were en- 
aged in deliberations, | meſſengers arrived 
— the princes, whoſe troops were in Bri- 
tiſh pay. aſſuring them, that they would 
; | mains 


* 
* * 
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nen 
maintain them under the command of prince 
Eugene, for one month, at their own ex- 
ace, and afterwards defray half the charge, 
provided the other half ſhould be paid by 
che Emperor and the States-genei al. * 
In the mean time the biſhop of Briſtol ex- 
ecuted his inſtractions at Utrecht with no 
leſs punctuality than the duke of Ormond 
had done in the army. A meeting of the 
miniſters being held, he , communicated, to 
the other plenipotentiaries, the conceſſions, 
which France would make to the allies, and 
propoſed a ceſſation of arms for two months, 
that-they might confer in a friendly manner, 
and adjuſt the demands of all the confede. 
rates. To this propoſal they made no other 
anſwer but that they had no inſtructions on 
this ſubjecd. N 
_ The duke of Savoy's miniſters were ſo 
incenſed at the report, which had been in- 
duftriouſly propagated, that their maſter had 
agreed to a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, and to 
the terms concerted between Great- Britain 
and France, that they publickly diſowned 
it, as a falſe, ſcandalous, and infidjous infi- 
naation. Count Zinzendorf, the firſt Im- 
perial plenipotentiary, preſented a memorial 
to the States general, explaining the ten- 
dency of the queen of England's ſpeech to 
her parliament, and the declarations made wy 
ES 5 Nenn 
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e of Ormond and the biſhog of Briſtol, 
97 8 DER the 1 Wb chat wol reſult to 


em a ceſſation of arms, 
155 Nad to . their hon 
"7 94 181 5 99651 He prof 


$1. the ol ance 12 rear 
9 1557 to th 205 
9 e 155 the Ke te 20 for. wh 


been 15 ndertaken : and 8 en- 


da 
if f 
part f 1 Wn * 9 * try ele 


35 0 i TE wes than one hundred and 


uſand men. 
8 8 9 Ain. in Holhand, 
8 eee U bee which filled 
0 


ance. E 
France with terror 
10 yh TA hole kingdem of detached ma ajor- 
neral Qrovellein, with fifteen hyndred ca- 
ah, tg, penetrate into the wo of that 
roveſtein paſſing t he Aiſne on 


405 de weigh. wy, kl Jung "advanced into 


Cham gagne, crofling ſucceſſively the 

NM Fe Mas Mag, on and the Moſelle, ca 
before tz, to the governour 
of. W bigh n with a ſummons, 


ae de ing him to ſend deputies; to treat 


ut hoſlages and contributions. 
he govefnony replied, tharhe had nothin 


to ſend byt fire a ball: and that, inſtea 
of. hoſtages an! ed oh he r. 
oni 


to con- 


to go. Gio- 
at this anſwer, — — a great 
neimmber of towns, villages, and caſtles, to 
be reduced to tthes 5 aud then ravagitg the 
conntyy to 8 vail extent, retited unmoleſted 
e by e e 

Tue alarm irruption 
reached the dy of Puris : Lewis did not 
= hinfelf wo" 8 with _ 5 
Ainary guarde: the 
of the capital 3 — 
16 aſſemble sbobt the cpitul. Villas ſent a 
Hy aftet Groveſteiti, &s ſoon us be Jearned 
Ries route; bat the ether Had gained à day 
march of the French troops, which, with all 
not 


28 Ute bly overtake 
him. BY Wiy of retaliation, — msjor- 
1 Paſteuf, a fumous French Partisan, 

Made an ect on 


and pl tobe, bs- 

| longing w Sends, | 
he earl of Strufford having returned to 
Hollan@ after the provogation of the partia- 
ment, pro a eeffation ef arms to the 
States- }, by whoti R wes rejected. 
Then he fe to the army of the duke 
of Ormond, where he arrived in » fow days 
after the reduction of Queſnoy, which fut- 
tendered on the fourth dey of July, the gat- 


r:ion, 


n- oom, 


undered the INshd bf 


46 The Hiſtary of ENGLAND. 
riſon, amounting to about two thouſand ſix 
hundred men, being made priſoners of war. 
In the mean time the duke maintained a li- 
terary correſpondence with the mareſchal 
Villars, and was even ſuſpected of diſcloſ- 
ing to him the deſigns of the confederates. 
In a word, the conduct of this nobleman, 
though he acted in perfect obedience to the 
orders of his ſuperiors, was ſo little agreea- 
ble'to the rules of juſtice and equity,” that 
the allies began to wiſh heartily for his 
abſence. | | {T6 
France having conſented to deliver up 
Dunkirk, a body of troops was- tranſported 
from England, under the command of Bri- 
gadier Hill, who took poſſeſſion of. the 
-place on the eighth day of July, the French 
garriſon withdrawing to Winoxberg, On 
the fixteenth day of the ſame month, prince 
Eugene marched from his camp at Haſpre, 
ar was followed by all the auxiliaries in 
the Britiſh pay, except one battalion and 
four ſquadrons of the troops of Holſtein- 
Gottorp, and Walef's regiment of dragoons 
belonging to the ſtate of Liege, Next day 
he inveſted Landrecy, and committed the 
care of the ſiege to the prince of Anhault- 
Deſſau, while the duke of Ormond with the 


* 


Engliſh forces retired from Chateau - Cam- 


breſis, and encamping at Aveſne le Seque, 
a Pro- 
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protlaĩmed by ſound of trumpet a ceſſation 
of arms ſor two months. On the ſame day 
the lilee ſuſpenſion of arms was declared in 
the French army. 
The Dutch were ſo provoked at the conduct 
and fo jealous of the deſigns of the Engliſh 
eneral, that the governours would not allow 
the earl of Strafford to enter Bouchaine, nor 
the Britiſh-troops to paſs through Douay, 
though in that town they had left a great 
quantity of ſtores, together with their prin- 
cipal hoſpital. Prince Eugene and the 
Dutch deputies, being informed that the 
duke of Ormond was direQting his march to- 
wards' Ghent, began to be alarmed for that 
city, and ſent count Naſſau Woudenbourg 
to him with a long memorial, condemning 
and diſowning the conduct of the comman- 
dants of Bouchaine and Douay : but not- 
withſtanding theſe apologies, the Britiſh 
troops afterwards met with the ſame treat- 
ment at Tournay, Oudenarde, and Liſle, 
into none of which they could find admit- 
A eee ä 
The truth is, the Dutch were ſuſpicious, 
that if once the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of 
theſe places, they might think proper to keep 
them in their cuſtody, until they ſhould have 
compelled the allies to agree. to the terms, 
which they had concerted, And that this 35 
NY really 


dent 
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really their iatestion appeared bat too 
from their afterwards ſeiziag G 
and ruges, ruges, Which could — 2 no eq : 
England, but were extremely ſerviceable 1 
France, and contributed copligerably to dit 
zreſs the allies, 
it wes po long before the confoderates 
felt the fatal eſfeds of their being abandon- 
ed by the Englich forces. Villar —＋ 
2 ſeparate body of their tropps Bngamped * 
Denein, under the command of the, ea! 
Albemarle. Thejr igtrenchmengs were forc- 
ed, and ſeyentery; batighens either killed or 
taken. The earl himſelf and all the ſurviy- 
ing officers one made priſoners. Fhe eng- 
wy found ia che comp five hgndred 1 
loaged with bead, twelve pieces of 
cannen, a large quasd of 8mMHBLIOD : 
provi”gys, a great number of horſes, ad g 
conſidęrabie "ys and this pt yr 
in fight of priace Eugena, whe 
anced og the other fide of the Schelde ta 
vppert Albemarle 4 hut che bridge 17 thay 
river was broken down by accident; 
da, nn unable jo give him any aſftance. 
It is obſervable, that on the very eyening 
Which pang the battle, the duke of Or-. 
Denain for ſome pontoons. 
lex to dhe ear] of Albemarle ; 
. 3 lein — 
* 


Gnaden 
| portunities of that, nobleman, -prinee £9. 
„ aid tbe Dutch de puties, be inſiſted 
dn being returned: and” it was alledged, 
that two French eogineers- wept in diiguiſ 
with the-duke's mefengers, ad made their 
remarks op the fituation of the ties. Such 
was the honourable condud of thofe, whe 
were now entruſted with the admenultration 
of the Beitith atfairs, and the ge 
the Briuſh armies. 
- The deſeat. which the cacfodermas; bad 

received at Dcnain, was foon followed by 
— other misfortunes. Villar immediately in · 
vened Marchien nes, Where the principal 
ſtores of the allies were de paſited. Tha 

ce w reduted on the laſt "ow of July; 

and the garriſon fſarreudccing themſelyes 
priſoners of war, were conducted 26 Yaleys 
be net 1 undrrtook the 126. 

ay s prince Eugene being in 
farmed of this circumſtance, abandoned his 
deſign on Laudrecy, and advanced toward: 
the enemy in order © attempt the relief of 
= * The n 
ard ay engagement; prince 

the maxtiſication to fee Douay ſubdued hy 
the enemy. Ie oauld not eren prevent their 
retaking noy and Boechaint, of which 
aces they had made themſelres makers ba · 


e the mlidle of Oabes ;. aan" - 
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co The Hiſtory of ENGLAND. 
obtained no other compenſation fot theit 
great loſs, but the conqueſt of fort Kn6cque; 
which was ſurprized by de Rue, a famous 
partizan in the confederate army. | | 
The Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht continued 
to preſs the Dutch and other allies to join in 
the ſuſpenſion of arms; but they lent a, deaf 
ear to the propoſal, and reſolyed to proſe - 
cute the war with the utmoſt vigour. Then 
the earl of Strafford inſiſted upon their ad+ 
mitting, to the congreſs, the plenipoten- 
tiaries of king Philip: but this expedient 
was ſo derogatory to the emperor's title to 
the Spaniſh throne, that it was rejected with 
indignation. A | 
In the beginning of Auguſt, ſecretary St. 
John, now created lord viſcount Boling« 
broke, was diſpatched to the court of Ver- 
ſailles, incognito, to put a finiſhing hand to 
the treaty between Great - Britain and France. 
He was attended by Mr. Prior, and the abb& 
Gualtier, and treated by the French court 
with ſach diſtinguiſhed marks of reſpect, as 
plainly ſhewed, that they conlideredþ im as 
their ſure and ſteady friend. Having ad- 
jaſted,. with the marquis de Torcy, the prin 
cipal intereſts of the duke of Savoy, and the 
elector of Bavaria, he fixed the time and. 
manner of the renunciations,. and conſented 
to a ceſſation of hoſtilities for four mouths, 


between 
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between the crowns of France and England ; 
Which was accordingly proclaimed. at Paris 
and London. "Theſe articles being ſettled 
in a few days, Bolingbroke returned to 
England, and Prior remained as refident at 
the court of France. SU are! 
Mean while, the Britiſh miniſters at U- 
trecht, redoubled their efforts, in order to 
perſuade the allies to agree to the terms, 
*which the queen had concerted. - The duke 
of Savoy was prevailed upon to accept the 
offers of France. Mr. Thomas Harley had 
deen diſpatched to the court of -Hauover, 
- with a view to convince the elector, that it 
would be for his intereſt to co-operate with 
'her majeſty ; but that prince lent a deaf ear 
to all his remonſtrances. Whenever it 
1 ſhall pleaſe God,” ſaid he, to call me 
* to the throne of Britain, I hope to act, as 
1 becomes me, for the advantage of my 
% people: in the mean time, ſpeak to me 
% as a German prince, and a prince of 
at. Cer TE NEL | 
Nor was the queen more ſucceſsful in her 
* endeavours to engage the king of Pruſſia in 
her meaſures. Lord Lexington was ſent as 
ambaſſador to Madrid, where, on the fifth 
day of November, king Philip ſolemn] 
"ſwore to obſerve” the renunciation, which 
was approved and ratified by the Cortez. 
The like renunciation to the crown of Spain 
2 Was 
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was afterwards made by the princes of 
Frances and Philip declared incapable of 
ſocereding to the throne of that realm. The 
ing of Portugal continued to adhere to the 
grand alliance, until his kingdom was in- 
vaded by twenty thouſand Spaniards, and 
the town of Campo Major regularly — 
ed; when, finding himſelf abandoned by 
the Bogliſh,. who had hitherto been his chief 
ſupport, he ordered his miniſter at Utrecht 
to ſign the ſuſpenſion of arms, and excuſe 
this ep to the allies, as the pure effect of 
neceſſity. The Britiſh troops in Spain were 
ordered to withdraw from the army of coupt 
Staromberg, and repair to the neighbourbagd 
ol Barcelona, where they were put on board 
an Engliſh ſquadron commanded by Sir John 
Jennings, and ttanſported to Minores. 
_ . The campaign being finiſhed in the Ne- 
ande, the duke of Ormond returned to 
Eügland. The two parties continued o 
erſechte each other with the moſt implaca- 
le rancour. The anniverſary of the late 
"King's birth - day was 8 1 don 
Vith great scjoicings, by all the frien 
Revolution and the roteſtant ſucceflion. 
The Torjes repreſented this circumſtance 28 
a ſettled defigp to diſturb the goverpment. 
A tidiculons ſcheme was contrived to ſright · 
en the lord-trexſurer with ſomg * 
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band-box, which the minifters WP | 


toa conſpiracy. | 
The duke of Hamikon baving been ap · 
Pointed ambaſſador· extraordinar A the court 
-of France, the Whig were At d with the 
moft diſmal! pech uf jons; well knowing, 
that this nobleman was violently attached to 
the, ivtereN-of rhe Pretender. He had lon, 
engaged in a Jaw-ſuit with lord Moh | 
about the eſtate of. the late earl of Maccles- 
Tela; and the diſpute had occaſioned ſuch 
an animoſity between-them, as was at this 
ume 3 of a duel. The principals 
— 'hy.ap appointment, in*'Hyde?Patk, accom - 
2 by g > pb Maccartney and colonel 
Aten They fought with ſuch deſpe - 
rate fury, mat both öf them. were mortally 
wounded : *Mohun died upon che ſpot; and 
*the duke expired beſore he eould be conve- 
ed to his own: houſe. Maccartney diſa 
peared, and, next morning, eſcaped! in ate 
Zufſe to the continent. 
"Though this was altogether a private 
8 * the Tories reſolved to convert it in- 
Þ diſpute. "With this, view, they 
* onel Harbilton to depoſe, * before, the 
privy-council, that, when the prineipals en» 
ph2cd, he and Maceartney followed their 
xample : that Maccartney was immediately 
dilarmed: that the colonel, ſeeing the duke 
K 3 fall 
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fall upon his antagoniſt, threw away the 
ſwords, and ran to lift him up: and that 
while he was employed in raiſing the duke, 
Maccartney, having taken up one of the 
ſwords, ſtabbed his grace. over Hamilton's 
ſhoulder, and immediately retired, The bet- 
ter to ſupport the credit of this ſtory, a pro- 
_clamation was iſſued, promiſing a reward of 
five hundred pounds to thoſe who would ap- 
prehend or diſcover Maccartney, and the 
dutcheſs of Hamilton offered three hundred 
pounds for the ſame purpoſe. 
I The falſity, however, of this report ap- 
peared ſufficiently in the ſequel, General 
Maccartney ſubmitted to a fair trial, and, 
upon the cleareſt evidence, was acquitted. of 
the crime which had been laid to his charge. 
Colonel Hamilton incurred ſuch a load of 
odium by his groſs prevarications in giving 
his evidence, that he was obliged to ſell his 
g 89 in the guards. And it was proved 
by the depoſitions taken at the coroner's in- 
. queſt, ws by the declaration of two emi- 
nent ſurgeons, who examined the duke's 
body, that the wound, which he had received 
zn his right arm, and which was univerſally 
allowed to have been given him by lord Mo- 
hun, was the immediate cauſe of his death. 
The duke of Marlborough hearing him- 
{elf accuſed as the author of theſe party- 
miſchiefs, 
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miſchiefs, and ſeeing his, enemies become 
every day more powerful, thought proper to 
retire to the continent, whither he was fol- 
lowed by his dutcheſs. He was reecived at 
 - Offend, Antwerp, Maeſtricht, and all the 
other places through which he paſſed, with 
thoſe marks of hononr and reſpect, which 
were ſo juſtly due to his diſtinguiſhed merit. 
After ſpending ſome time on the road, he 
' repaired to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he fixed 
his refadence. | | 
His friend Godolphin had died in Septem- 
ber, with the general character of an able, 
cool, and. diſpaſſionate miniſter, who had 
enjoyed great credit under four ſucceſſive ſo- 
vereigns, and managed the finances with e- 
qual ſkill and integrity. The duke of 
Shrewſbury was appointed ambaſſador to 
. France, in the room of the duke of Hamil- 
ton: the duke D*'Aumont arrived at Lon- 
.don in the ſame quality from the court of 
Verſailles ; and, about the ſame time, the 
queen granted an audience to the marquis 
de Monteleone, whom Philip had declared 
one of his plenipotentiaries at the congreſs. 
The Brictſh miniſtry ſtill continued to im- 
portune the allies to agree to the terms, 
which they had concerted. In November, 
the earl of Strafford preſented a new plan of 
peace, in which the queen promiſed to pro- 
cure 
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rute to ke Statts-General, che city of 
Touruuy, unt Totte ther places, Wielt 
they cbufd m bd poffefs, 'Mrould fre 
conclutte a"fep#3te treaty. — | 
Tis Spfbpofal made a Conſiderable im- 
prev um the u ffferentprovinees. They now 
began to reflect, chat tue conπi.ꝭion vf the 
war wurden talk upon dhe ra burden, which 
they could not bear, eſpecially, as the king 
of Pottigal and! the due of Savoy had 4- 
bandoned the alliance: they wefe 'tempted 
too hy the offer of cke new barrier, ſo much 
more advantageous than kat, Which France 
had propoſed at the beginning of the con- 
Tetences: and they were inffueneed by ane- 
ther motive“; namely, the appreherifions of 
new dangers to the empire, from the king 
of Sweden, whoſe affairs ſeemed to take 4 
favourable xurn at the Ottoman Porte, through 
the inte fcelion of the French monarch. 

The Czar and king Auguſtus had in- 
vaded Pomefania: the king of ' Denmark 
had taken Staden, reduted Bremen, and laid 
the city of Hamburgh under contribution : 
but count Steenbock, the Swediſh general, 
defeated the Daniſh army in Mecklenburgh, 
' ravaged Holſtein with great barbarity, aud 
reduced the town of Altena to aſhes. The 
Grand Signor threatened to declare war a- 
. gainſt the Ctar, on pretence that he had not 
per- 
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performed one of the moſt eſſential articles 
of the late peace, that of withdrawing his 
troops from Poland: but his real motive was 
an inclination to aſſiſt the king of Sweden, - 
Fhis reſolution, however, be was per- 
ſunded to xlinguiſh, by a powerful party at 
the Porte, which was averſe to war. Charles, 
who was ſtill at Bender, was deſired to return 
to his own kingdom, and, at the ſame time, 
aſſured, that the Sultan would procure him 
a ſaſe paſſage. He treated the perſon who 
brought this meſſage, wich the moſt out- 
tageous infolence, rejected the propoſal with 
the higheſt indignation, fortified his hoaſe, 
and refobved: to defend himfels to the laſt ex- 
tremity. Being attacked. by a conſiderable 
body of Turkiſh forces, ho and his attend- 
ants fought with the moſt d te courage. 
They killed ſome hundreds of the affaßl- 
ants : but, at laſt, the Turks having ſer firs 
t the houſe, he and bis followers ruſhed out 
upon the Muſſulmen, who immediately dif- 
aumed him, and conduded him to Adria- 
nople. Mean while the Czar tranſported an 
army into Finland, which he ſoof reduced 
to ſubjedt ion. Steenboclt continued to main» 
tain bamſelf in Tonningen, until bis ſop- 
plies 2 ere he was obliged to 
ſurrander himfelf and his troops priſoners of 
war ; and, as theſe were the flower of the 
F Swediſh 
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Swediſh forces, that kingdom was firack- 
with a general conſternation. - + © » 
. But this reverſe was not foreſeen when the 
Datch apprebended a rupture between the. 
Czar and the Grand Signior, and were far- 
ther informed, that the Turks would revive: 
the troubles in Hungary, In that event they 
knew the emperor would withdraw. great 
part of his troops ftom the Netherlands, 
where the burden of the war would be de- 
volved chiefly upon their ſhoulders. . Influ- 
enced, therefore, by, theſe conſiderations, 
they reſolved to accept the queen's offers, 
and, accordingly, ſigned the barrier-treaty. 
The ſame, day, the plenipotentiaries of 
the four afſociated circles preſented a re- 
monſtrance to the Britiſh miniſters at Utrecht, 
importing, that, in a with the re- 
queſt of king William, they had entered in- 
to the grand alliance, by a ſolemu treaty 
concluded at Nordlingen, and afterwards 
ratifed by the preſent queen of and: 
that, on their part, they had punRually per- 
formed all the conditions of that treaty, and 
chearfully borne all the calamities of a 
bloody and ruinous war, without troubling 
her majeſty for one farthing of ſubſidy; and 
this they had done from an entire confidence, 
that, as ſhe had always declared her ſatis» _ 
faction with he conduct and firmgeſs of * | 
* E | | Circles, 
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circles; ſhe would not fail remembering them 
at the concluſion of a peace, but would en- 
deavoùr to procure them thoſe advantages, 
which, conſidering the ſervice they had done 
to the common cauſe, they 'had a right to 
expect: that, notwithſtanding theſe juſt ex- 
peQations, and the repeated aſſurances her 
majeſty had given them, they had the mor- 
tification to hear, that ſhe perſiſted in the 
opinion, that a general peace might be con- 
cluded, without granting to the circles, the 
leaſt benefit from the alliance ; without ma- 
king them any amends for the great ſums 
they hnd expended, and the numerous hard- 
ſhips th ad borne ; without indulging 
them with any barrier, any ſecurity : that, 
ſhould this ſcheme take effect, it would in- 
volve the circles in utter ruin and deſolation: 
and that they therefore begged leave to ad- 
' dreſs themſelves to the juſtice and goodneſs 
| of her majeſty, to the wiſdom and equity of 
ber miniſters, and to the honour and humanity 
of the whole Britiſh nation ; humbly be- 
ſeeching them not to abandon ſuch faithful 
and zealous allies, nor leave them in the mi- 
ſerable condition, in which they had been 
plunged by former treaties. _ | 
To this repreſentation the Britiſh miniſ- 
ters replied, that, if the aſſociated circles 
_ ſhould not obtain what they deſired, they 
; ought 


— 
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ought to blame themſelves alone, as the 
thors of their r that hey had 
been deficient in furniſhing their proportion 
of troops and other neceſſaries; and left the 
whole burden of the war, in the Nether- 
laods, to lie upon the queen, and the States» 
General; that, when a ceſſation was judged 
neceſſary, they had deſerted her mgjeſty, to 
0 follow the chimerical projects of prince 
Eugene: that, while ſuhe proſecuted the w 
with the utmoſt vigour, they had, ated ich 
coldneſs and indiſference; but, hen ſhe in» 
cliged to: peace, they began to exert them · 
ſelvyes in proſecuting hottilzties with the ut - 
moſt eagerneſs: that, (nevertheleſs, ſhe 
would not abandon their inteteſts; but +. 


deavour to procure for them as 1 condli- 
tions as their prpoſterous conduct would al- 
loweher to demand. | 


ä 


Prom this imperious, over- bearing anſwer, 
the aſſociated circles were fully convinced, 
that they had little to æxpect from the inter- 
ceſſion of ; England, Even the emperor be- 
gan to perceive, that, ſhould he continue 
' the war, he muſt reſolve to ſupport it on his 
own bottom; and as be was unequal to this 
undertaking, he determined to accede to the 
N could. he obtain but tolera- 
— ble conditions. He ordered his miniſter, 
count, Ciazendorf, 10 declare, that he = 
s #4 3 : * ry ' 
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very well diſpoſed to à peace, and no longer 
inſiſted on the'cefion. of Spain to the houſe 
of Auſtria, Philip's plenipotentiaries, toge- 
ther with thoſe of Bavaria and Cologne, 
were admitted to the conferences'; and now 
the winiſters of Great" Brickin'gfeQed to a8 
aß mediators for the reſt of the allies. 
.* Inflead of mediators, however, they ſoon 
found they . muſt aſſume the more humble 
character of ſuppliants. The grand alliance 
Was now / difiblved, though the terms of peace 
were not fully adjuſted. The French were 
become entire maſters of the conditions; 
and theſe they were reſolved to accommo- 
date to their on convenleney. They now 
raiſed a thouſand” objeQions to the dffets 
they had formerly made, and, notwithiſtand- 
ing the utmoſt efforts of the Britiſh miniſtry, 
who, rather from a regard to their own ſafe» 
ty, than àny concern for the inteteſt of th 

- country, exerted anebminon diligence 
the occaſion, the matter was . compromiſed, 
greatly to the diſadvantage of England ?. 
Volt. XXXIII. F This 


That the Kaglim minifters were at this time in- 
volreq in a tertible alemmo, appears from the letters 
"which they Wrote to the Britin enyoys at che French 
court, zud the plenipatentiaries at Utrecht. 2 
Ia ohe of theſe, directed to Mr. Prior, at Paris, lord - 
"Bollogbroke fays ; © I have exhauſted my whole ſtork, .._ 
: 06.4 
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This circumſtance was ſo apparent, that, e- 
ven the plenipoteatiaries at Utrecht refuſed 
s a . | | | to 


of arguments in the long letter, which, by the queen's 
order, I have written to the duke of Shrewſbury, To 
you. I can only add, we ſtand upon the brink of a pre- 
cipice, - but the French ſtand there too. Pray tell mon- 
keur de Torcy from me, that he may get Robin and 
Harry hanged ; but affairs will ſoon run back into 

ſo much confuſion, that he will wiſh us alive again.“ 
In another, addrefied to the ſame gentleman, he 
ſays : © We are now at the true criſis of our diſeaſe ; 
we die at once, or recover at onee. Let France de- 
part from that ſhameful expedient, by which they 
thought to bubble us out of the advantages which they 
had ſolemnly yielded, and all is well: otherwiſe, by 
G- d, both they and we are undone, The queen can 
neither delay the meeting of the parliament longer, 
nor ſpeak to the houſes, till we hear from you. My 
compliments to monſieur de Torcy, Let him know, 
that if they do not agree with the queen, I may, per- 
. haps, be a refugee, If I am, I promiſe before-hand - 
to behave. myſelf better in France, than the French re- 
fugees do here. Make the French aſhamed of their 
ſneaking chicane, By heaven, they treat like pedlars, 

or, which is worſe, like attornies,” | 
The embarraſsment of the lord-treaſurer is no leſs 
apparent,. In a letter to the earl of Strafford, he writes 
in the following ſtrain: “I felicitate,your excellency 
on the ſucceſs of yourjzeal, and the true love you have 
. ſhewn to your queen, your country, and the repoſe of 
all Europe, The remaining danger is, leſt we ſuffer 
ſhipwreck in ſight of port, The nation here are five 
hundred to one for peace, The warriors are 1 
= rem 
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0 Hen the treaty, until they were furniſhed 


with a new commiſſion; and this they no 


ſooner received, than they declared to the 


miniſters of the other powers, that they and 
ſome other ere e were ready to 
ſign their reſpective treaties, on the eleventh 
day of April. * | 

Count Zinzendorf begged the tranfaQion 
might be delayed until he ſhould be able 
to conſult his maſter: and even threatened, 


that, if the States ſhould ſign the peace con- 


trary to his deſite, the emperor would im- 
mediately recal his troops from the Nether- 
lands. The miniſters of France agreed with 
thoſe of England, whom they now conſider- 


ed as their firm friends, that his Imperial 


majeſty ſhould have time to conſider whether 
F 2 he 


from their outworks : the laſt retrenchment they have 
is delay; and this, I muſt own, operates ftrongly. 
The ferment begins to work; and it will be impoſſi- 
ble to anſwer for the turn the houſe of commons may 
take, if theſe delays provoke them farther, &c.“ 
Theſe letters are, no doubt, very good ſpecimens of 
the wit and ſpirit of the treaſurer and ſecretary, But 
ſomething more than wit and ſpirit, and, indeed, ſome- 
thing very different from theſe qualities, is neceſſary 
in miniſters of ſtate; viz, ſagacity to diſcern, inte- 
grity to purſue, and reſolution to ſecure the real in- 


tereſts of their country, | 


* A. D. 1713. 
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he would embrace the but this 
time was limitted to the firſt day of Jane; 
nor would they conſent to a ceſſation of arms 
during 88 "I e 
On the appointed, the e with 
France was haned fn different 1 by the 
lenipotentiaries of Great- Britain, Savoy, 
raſa, Portugal and the States- General. 
Count Zinzendorf propoſing to return to 
Vienna, the Britiſh plenipotent iarĩes deliver- 
ed to him a writing, intitled, offers and 
„ demands of the French king ſor making 
os with the houfe of Auſtria and the 
*« empire.” The count and the minifters of 
the German princes exclaimed againſt the 
inſolence of France in pretending 'to im. 
poſe terms upon them with relatzon to the 
electors of Cologne and Bavaria, and even 
in reſuſing the title of emp:;or to his pre- 
ſent Imperial majeſty. . 
The treaties of peace and commerce be- 
tween Great - Britain and France being rati- 
Red by the queen, the parliament was aſ- 
ſembled on the ninth day of April. Her 
majeſty, in her ſpeech to both houſes, obſerv- 
ed, that the treaty was ſigned, and the ra- 
tifications would in a few days be exchan 
ed: that he hoped what ſhe had done 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and the 


friendſhip ſubſiſting between her and the 
houſe 
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-houſe of Hanover, would convince thoſe, 
who wiſhed well to both, and deſired the 
.quer.and ſafety of their country, how vain 
attempts were to divide them : that ſhe 
left it entirely to the houſe of commons, to 
determine-what force might be neceſſary for 
the ſecority of trade by ſea, and for guards 
and garriſons: that ſhe defired they would 
malee themſelves fafe, and ſhe ſhould be ſa- 
tisſied; ſince, next to the protection of the di- 
vine providence, ſhe depended on the loyalty 
and aſfection of her people; nor wanted ſhe 
any other goaranty-: that ſhe took this op- 
portunity to recommend to their care thoſe 
brave men who had expoſed their lives in 
the ſervice of their country, and could not 
ve employed in time of peace: that ſhe 
oped. they would concert proper meaſures - 
for eaſing the foreign trade of the kingdom 
for improving and encouraging manufactures 
and the fiſhery ; for employing the hands of 
idle people; for ſuppreſſing the ſcandalous and 
ſeditious libels that were every day publiſſied; 
and for putting a ſtop to the impious prac- 
tice of duelling: that ſhe conjured them to 
ule their utmoſt endeavours to calm the 
minds of men at home, that the arts of 
ce might be cultivated ; and that graund- 
leſs jealouſies contrived by a faction, and 
- fomented by patty rage, might not effect 
2 — 3 that, 
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that, which their foreign enemies could not 
accompliſh, . 

Addreſſes of thanks Bp congrinalition 
were immediately preſented by both houſes 
of parliament. The ratifications of the trea- 


ty being exchanged, the peace was pro- 


claimed on the fifth day of May with the 
uſual ceremonies; and it was about this 
time, that the pretender tranſmitted a print- 
ed remonſtrance to the plenipotentiaries at 
Utrecht, ſolemnly — againſt what- * 
ever might be ſtipulated to his prejudice. 
The commons had preſented a ſecond” ad- 
dreſs, entreating her "majeſty to communi- 
cate to the houſe, in due time, the treaties of 
peace and commerce with France; and theſe 
accordingly were now delivered by Mr. 
Benſon, chancellor of the exchequer. 

By the treaty of peace, the French king 
* to abandon the pretender, acknow- 
ledge the queen and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion; 


to raze the fortifications of Dunkirk within 


a 4imited time, on condition of receiving an 
equivalent; to cede Newfoundland, Hud- 
ſon's- bay, and St. Chriſtopher's to England ; 


but the French were to retain Cape-Breton, 


and a liberty to-dry fiſh on Newfoundland, 
It was ſtipulated, that the emperor ſhould 


77 5 the kingdom of Naples, the dutchy of 


lilan, and the Spaniſh Netherlands: hatch 
PET duke - 
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duke of Savoy ſhould enjoy Sicily with the title 
of king: that the elector of Bavaria ſhould re- 
.ceivethe ſametitle, with the iſland of Sardinia, 
as an indemnification for his loſſes : that the 
States-General ſhould reſtore Liſle and its 
-depengencies; and that Namur, Charleroy, 
Luxemburg, Ypres, and Newport ſhould he 
added to the other places they already poſ- 77 
ſeſſed in Flanders: that the king of Pruſſia 
- ſhould have Upper-Gueldres in lieu of O- 
range and the other eſtates belonging to that 
family in Franche Comte. The king of 
Portugal was ſatisfied ; and the emperor,was 
allowed till the firſt day of June to conſider 
of the choice he ſhould think proper to em- 
© brace. 
By the treaty of commerce a free trade 
was eſtabliſhed, according to the tariff of 
1664, excepting ſome commodities that were 
ſubjected to new regulations in 1669. 

It was agreed that no other duties ſhould 
be impoſed on the productions of Frange 
imported into England, than thoſe that were 
laid on the ſame commodities from other coun- 
tries: and that commiſſaries ſhould meet at 
London, to adjuſt all matters relating to c - 

merce. With regard to the tariff with Spain 
it was not yet finiſhed. i ö 

The commons having appointed a day to 
take into gonſideration the treaty of com- 

TP | Merce, 
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mexce, jt thengyidently appeared, how well 
the miniſtry had onder and conſulted the 


intereſt of the nation, or rather how ſname - 


fully — had ſacrificed it to the convent- 


be of their Freych friends. 


the ei 1 and ninth articles it was 
reat- Britain and france ſhould 


with each ak er, that either rants 
| mot fayqured nation; and 


o hipher 
cuſtoms ſhould be exacted from the echo 
dities of f France, tha an what were drawn 


The ba ' inclin- 


trade 


ed "fo much to 180 Hi of France, that it an- 


nually drained the * v7 of a million of 

ad been impoſed 
bpon all French productions and manufac- 
tures, fo as almoſt to amount to a total - 
hibiſio n. 

L 1 was alledged, that, by the treaty be- 
tween Englan and Portugal, the duties 
charged upon hs wines of that country, were 
one third lower than thoſe laid upon the 
wines of France: that ſhould they now be 
reduced to an equality, the difference of 


we was ſo great, that French wines 


would be found much cheaper than thoſe 
W gal; gd as they were more agreea- 
he taſte of the nation in general, 
thers 
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there would be no demand for the Portugueſe 
wines in England: that, ſhould this be the 
cafe, the Engliſh would laſe their trade with 
Portugal, -the moſt advantagevus of any 
traffic which they now carried on; for, be- 
ſides the great conſumption of their manu- 
factures, it brougbt into the kingdom the 
— gs of fix hundred thouſand pounds 
in gold. ' 
of the court dependents having en- 
deavoured to prove that a free trade with 
France had once been beneficial to the na- 
tion, Mr. Nathaniel Gould, formerly goye- 
nour of the bank, affirmed, that the allega- 
tion was abſolutely falſe ; a free trade with 
France had never been advantageous to 
the kingdom : that, nevertheleſs, it would 
be infinitely leſs fo at preſent than ever 
had been in any former period: that ſince 
the Revolution, the fate of commerce was 
entirely altered: that as France had encou- 
reged woollen manufaQures, and ed at 
© home ſeveral commodities, which they for- 
merly drew from England ; ſo the Engliſh 
had learned to make 1 ſtuffs, paper, and 
all manner of toys formerly imported from 
France; by which means abont three hun- 
dred thouſand artificers were employed, and 
a vaſt ſum annually ſaved to the nation: but 
theſe people would now be reduced to beg» 
gary, and that money again loſt to the king- 


dom, 
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dom; ſhould French commodities, - of the 
ſame kind, be imported, under ordinary du- 
ties, becauſe labour was much cheaper-in 
France than in England, conſequently the 
Britiſh manufactures would be underſold and 
ruined. 7%; 

He added, that the loſs of the ſilk manuſac- 
ture, would be attended with another diſad- 
vantage. Great quantities of woolen cloths 
were vended in Italy and Turky, in exchange 
for the raw ſilk, which the EKngliſn merchants 
bought up in thoſe countries; and, ſhould 
the ſilk manufacture at home be loſt, theſe 
markets for Britiſh commodities would fail 
of courſe, - 

It was farther obſerved, that if the Freneh 
had gained as many victories over the En- 
gil, as the Engliſh had obtained over the 

rench, the treaty of commerce could not 
have been eſtabliſhed upon a worſe ſoot- 
ing for England ; and that, if the articles 
had been ſettled before the Britiſh troops 
ſeparated from thoſe of the confederates, ' 
the French king would not have preſumed 
to inſiſt upon ſuch conditions, but would 
have been glad to comply with ſuch terms as 
the Engliſh ſhould have preſcribed. 

Againſt theſe ſolid and weighty arguments 
the Tories were unable to advance any thing 
but a few frivolous ſhifts and evaſions. Sir 

William 
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William Wyndham in particular thought 
roper to reflect on the late miniſtry, for 
ving — —— as he ſaid, the opportu- 
nity of making a good peace, when it was 
in their power; though it is certain the na- 
tion never had it more in their power to 
. make a good peace than at the very time 
when the negociation was begun. He pre- 
_ tended, that the Portugueſe would always have 
» occaſion for the woollen manufactures and 
the corn of England; not conſidering, that 
though they might be able to purchaſe theſe 
commodities cheaper in England, than in 
any other country, yet if they found them 
detrimental to their trade, they might lay 
them under a ftri& prohibition. 
The treaty, however, was concluded by a 
Tory miniſtry; and therefore the commons 
were determined to ſupport itat all events. 
Accordingly it was refolved by a great ma- 
jority, that a bill ſhould be brought in to 
make good the conteſted articles. The 
Portugueſe miniſter, alarmed at this reſo- 
lution, preſented a memorial, declaring, 
that, ſhould the duties on French wines be 
reduced to a. level with thoſe that were laid, 
on the wines of Portugal, his maſter would 
renew the prohibition of the woollen mauu- 
fatures, and other products of Great-Bri- 
tain, The whole trading part of the nation 
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excſaimed againſt the treaty of commeres, 
which was univerſally allowed by all who ug- 
derſtood the ſubject, ro be the moſt anl. 
ing piece of politics that ever was concerted 
The miniſtry, apprebenſive that the eyes of 
the public might begin to be opened, ro- 
ſolved, if poſſible; to continue that deluſion, 
in which they had hitherto held the bulk of 
the people; and with this view employed, 
a ſet of hireling ſcribblers to vindicate the 
treaty in a'periodicatpaper, intitled, The Mer- 
cator ; but the attempts of theſe mercenaries 
were effectually defeated by a fociety of 
merchants, who, in another weekly paper, 
called, The Britiſh Merchant, expoſed the 
futility of their arguments, and demonſtekt- 
- ed the pernicious tendeney of the treaty, to 
the entire conviction of all meu of ſenſe. - 
The commons, having granted an aid of 
two ſhillihgs in the pound, proceeded to re- 
new the duty on malt for another year, asd 
extended this tax over the whole land. not- 
withſlanding the preſſiug remonſizances of 
the Scottiſh members, who endeavoured to 
ſecure their on country, and Tepreſenred; it 
as a burden which Scotland could not bear. 
They inſiflet upon an article of the Union, 
importing, that no duty ſnould be impoſed 
on the malt of Scotland during the war, 
which they affirmed was not yet Eniſhed, in- 
. almuch 
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aſmuch as the peace had not been proclaim. 
ed: and though the peace was perhaps con- 
cluded, and the proclamation every day ex- 
petted, yet it was a maxim in the conſtruction 
of all laws, that odious matters ought to be 
ſtrictly underſtood, whereas matters of fayour 
ſhould be more liberally interpreted; be- 
ſides it appeared, from the very words of 
the ad, that this duty was to be employed 
in defraying the debts contrafted dyring thy 
war; from which the Scots, by an expreſs 
article of the union, were totally exempted, 
/ During the adjournment of. parliament, 
on account of the Whitſuntide holidays, 
the Scots, laying aſide all party-diſlinctions, 
met and deliberated on this important ſub- 
ject. They deputed the duke of Argyle, 
the earl of Mar, Mr. Lockart, and Mr. 
. Eockbyrn, to lay their grievances before the 

queen. They repreſented, that their coun» 
trymen bore with impatience the viola- 
tion of ſome articles of the union; and that 
the impoſition of ſych an unſupportabls 
burden as the malt tax, would probably pro- 

. voke them to ſuch a degree 1355 rompt 
them to declare the unjon di olyed. To 

tis unexpected remopſtrange the queen fe- 
- plied, that ſhe wiſhed they might not bays 
. Cayle. to repent of ſych a 7 n refoly. 
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tion, but ſhe would endeavour to make all 
things eaſy. * * 
© The Scots, finding they had little to ex- 
pect from her majeſty's indulgence, reſolved 
to prefer their complaints to the houſe of 
eers. Accordingly on the firſt ' day of 
. the earl of Findlater repreſented to 
their lordſhips, that the Scottiſh nation was 
aggrieved in many inſtances: that they were 
deprived of a privy- council; ſubjected to 
the Engliſh laws in eaſes of treaſon : that 
their nobles were rendered incapable of be- 
ing created Britiſh peers 5 and that now 
they were oppreſſed with the unſupportable 
burden of a malt tax, when they had reaſon 
to hope they ſhould enjoy the. benefit of 
peace. He therefore moved, that, ſince the 
union had not been found to be attended 
with thoſe good effects, which it was expect- 
ed to produce, leave might be given to 
bring in a bill for diſſolving that treaty, ſe- 
curing the Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of 
Hanover, maintaining the queen's preroga- 
tive through the whole iſland, and preſerv- 
ing an entire amity and good correſpondence 

between the two kingdoms. 

The motion was oppoſed by the lord 
North and Grey, who affirmed that the con- 
plaihts'of the Scots were groundleſs: that the 
duſſolution of the union was impracticable: 
| and 
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and he made ſome ſarcaſtic refletions on the 
— of that nation. The earl of Eg- 
Iington acknowledged the Scots were poor, 
aud therefore unable to pay the malt- tax. 
The earl of Hay, among other judicious re- 
marks upon the union, obſerved, that, 
When the treaty was made, the Scots con- 
cluded, that the parliament of Great- Britain 
would never load*them with any impoſition 
that they had reaſon to believe grie vous. 

The earl of Peterborough ſaid, that he 
had often heard the union compared to a 


marriage; and, according to that notion, 


ſince it was mad?, it could not be diſſolv- 
ed by any power upon earth: that, though 
England, who muft be ſyppoſed the huſ- 
band, might, in ſome inſtances, prove un- 
kind to the lady, ſhe ought not immediate- 
ly to ſue for a divorce 3 the rather becauſe 
ſhe had very much mended her fortune by 
the match. Ilay replied, that marriage was 
an ordinance of God, and the union, no 
more than a political contract. The other 
aſirmed, that it could not have been more 
Jolemn, unleſs, like the ten commandments, 
it had come from Heaven. He inveighed 
againſt the Scots as a people that would 
never be ſatisfied ; that would have all the 
advantages reſulting from the union, but 
would pay nothing by their good will, al- 
2 4 G 2 though 
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though they had received more money from 
England A the amount of all their 
eſlares, — 
To theſe animadverfions the duke of Ar- 
gyle made a very ſharp reply. I have been 
1% reflected on by ſome people,” ſaid he, as 
„if I was diſguſted, and had changed fides 3 
% but I deſpiſe their perſons, as much as I 
„ undervalue their judgements,” He on- 
ed he had a great ſhare in making the union 
with a view to ſecure the Proteliant ſucceſ- 
ſiob, but he was ſatisfied that end might be 
as effectually anſwered, if the union was 
diſſolved ; and if this ſtep. ſhould not be 
taken, he did not expect long to have either 
property left in Scotland or liberty in Eng- 
nd. 


He urged, that the malt- tax in Scotland 
was like taxing land by the acre throughout 
England, in proportion to the value of land 
about London, where an acre was worth five 
pounds a year, whereas in the remote coun» 
ties it would not produce ſo many ſhillings. 
In like manner the Engliſh malt was valued 
at four times the price of that, which was 
made in Scotland; ſo that, if the tax was 
impoſed upon that country, it muſt be levied 
by a regiment of dragoons. | 

Some other Scottiſh peers obſerved, that 
the intention of the union was to promote a 


ſpirit 
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ſpirit of harmony and concord between the 
two nations ; but ſo far had it been from an- 
ſwering that purpoſe, that it had inflamed 
-their animoſities to a higher degree than 
ever: and they were therefore of opinion, 
that, if the union were diſſolved, the two 
nations would live upon a more friendly and 
ſocial footing, 
The lord-treaſurer ſaid, that the union 
having been made by two diſlincts parlia- 
ments of both kingdoms, he did not ſee 
how it could be diſſolved, as the two nations 
were now in different circumſtances, and the 
power that made it no longer in being; ſince, 
according to his apprebenſion, nothing could 
render it void, but the ſame author: ty, by 
which it was originally eſtabliſhed, 

He was anſwered by the earl of Netting- 
ham, who repreſented the advantages of the 
union, if the views, with which it was made, 
had been ſteadily purſued, He added, that 
though the two nations were in other cir- 
-cumflances than when the union was made, 
yet the ſame power, which was veſted in 
the two parliaments, when they were ſepa- 
rate and diſtin, was fill lodged in them, 
now they were conſolidated ; and therefore, 
if they had had power to make, they had 
certainly power to diſſolve the union: that 
that hc knew not any thing that was above 

G 3 the 
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the power of parliament, except the deſtroy- 
ing the conſtitution of the kingdom, which 
he frankly acknowledged, they could not at- 
tempt”: that the inconveniences, which had 
attended the union, could not be foreſeen, 
till the experiment was made: and fince the 
Scots, who were the beſt judges of their 
own affairs, found, that it did not anſwer 
the ends propoſed, he thought they ought 
to be gratified in their preſent requeſt, 
The lord -- treaſurer, reſuming the diſcourſe, 
d N that though the malt-tax were 
impoſed, it might be afterwards remitted 
the crown. The earl of Sunderland ex- 
erde his ſurprize at hearing that noble 
ord broach a doctrine, which tended to 
| eftabliſh a deſpotie diſpenſing power, and 
arbitrary government. Oxford rephed, 
that his family had never been famous, as 
ſome others had been, for promoting and 
_— arbitrary meaſures. Pr 4 
Sunderland, conſidering this expreſſion as 
a reflection thrown out upon the memory 
of his father, not only wok occaſion to 
vindicate his conduct, but added, that, 
in thoſe days, the other lord's family was 
hardly known. - After a violent debate, the 
motion for the bill was rejected by a ſmall 
majority, and the malt-bill afterwards paſſed 
with great difficulty, 


It 
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At is remarkable, that this motion for in- 
troducing a bill to diſſolve the Union, was 
ſupported by the Whigs, and oppoſed by the 
Tories. This requires a little explanation. 
The violent Tories, or Jacobites, for theſe 
terms were certainly ſynonimous, had always 
conſidered the Union as the chief bar to the 
reſtoration of the abdicated family ; and the 
therefore hoped, That, if that treaty could, 
by any means, be diſſolved, the pretender 
might, one day, aſcend the throne of Great- 
Britain. Wich this view, they had conſtant- 
ly endeavoured to exaſperate the Scots to 
ſuch a degree, as might prompt them to diſ- 
ſolve.the Union by open force. At preſent, 
however, when they had it in their power 
to diſſolve it in a legal manner, they were 
aſhamed and afraid to own their intention, 
conſcious, that ſuch a declaration would have 
been attended with the immediate loſs of 
their authority ; for the queen, ſurely, with 
all her popularity, would not have dared to 
continue a miniſtry, that harboured deſigns 
ſo prejudicial to the kingdom. 
The Whigs, on the other fide, though 
they voted for the introduction of the bill 
in order to provoke the Scots againſt the pre- 
Aent. miniſtry, and ſhew the natural tendency 
of their meaſures, would certainly have op- 
poſed its being paſſed into à law 1 well 
Know- 
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| knowing, that the diſſolution of the Union 
. would be attended with the moſt fatal con- 
ſequences, 2 
A perpetual interference of intereſts would 
have prevailed between the two nations: 
the Scots might have been tempted, by ſome 
ill uſage, real or imaginary, to renounce 
| their allegiance to the king of England: 
they might have recalled the pretender into 
Calan ; and, had he once got footing in 
that country, he had but too many friends 
in the ſouthern parts of the iſland to ſupport 
him, and, 2 e to enable him to de- 
roy the liberties, civil and religious, of 
both kingdoms : or, had the Scots, as they 
ras Arte been as averſe as their Eng- 
iſh brethren to a Popiſh prince; yet, fired 
with the love of independency, and diſdain- 
| Ing be controuled by any other nation, they 
might have exalted ſome of their own nobi- 
| Tity to their throve; and thus the iſland 
would have been thrown back into the ſame 
con ſuſed and diftrated condition, in which, 
before the acceſhon of the Stuart family to 
the crown of England, it had always been 
involved. | 
The Tories, however, though they had 
failed in their main puapoſe, had yet ſur- 
ceeded in ore part of their projet. Though 
they had not been able ro provoke the Srats 
do 
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to diffolve the Union by force of arms, yet- 
by the introduction of the malt-tax into Scot- 
land, they had excited ſuch a ſpirit of diſ- 
content among the people, as could not, for 
a long time, be allayed; and, perhaps it 
may be ſafely affirmed, that the ill-humout 
occaſioned by this meaſure, which, however 
ſeemingly reaſonable, was certainly very ſe- 
vere, was one chief cauſe of all the rebel- 
lions which followed in that kingdom, 
The commons having brought in à bill 
to render the treaty of commerce effeAual, 
ſuch a number of petitions were preſented a- 
gainſt it, and ſo many ſolid and weighty ar- 
guments advanced by the merchants, who 
were examined on the ſubject, that even a 
great number of the Tory members; ſenſible 
of the bad conſequences it would produce to 
trade, voted againſt the court on this occa- 
bill was rejected by a ma- 
jority of nine voices, | 


The miniſtry, conſidering that the reje&t- 1 


ing this bill was a direct condemnation of 
the treaty, and might poſſibly expoſe them 


to future inquiries, reſolved, if poſſible, to 


procure a palliative from the commons, 
Accordingly they found means to e 
the houſe to preſent an addreſs, thanking 
her majeſty for the great care ſhe had taken 
of the ſecurity and honour of her kingdoms 


in 
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in the treaty of commerce; as alſo for her 
having laid fo good a foandation for the in- 
tereſt of her people in trade. e 
They likewiſe appointed commiſſioners to 
treat with thoſe of France, for adjuſting ſuck 
matters as ſhould be neceſſary to be ſettled 
on the ſubject of commerce, that the treaty 
might be explained and perfe&ed, for the 
good and welfare of her people. The queen 
interpreted this addreſs into a full approba · 
tion of the treaties of peace and commerce, 
and accordingly thanked them in the warm- 
eſt terms o Atisfackion and acknowledg- 
ment. * ; "A | 
The public were ſurprized at ſuch an an- 
ſwer, clpecially as the commons, by reject- 
ing the bill for rendering the treaty of com- 
merce effectual, had plainly ſhewn, that 
they did not approve it, and had even infi- 
nuated as much in their addreſs, where they 
ſaid, that the treaty required to be explain» 
ed and perfected. But it was pleaſantly ſaid, 
that the queen anſwered them, not accord- 
ing to what they meant, but according to 
what ſhe imagined ought to have been theit 
meaning. A 
The commons having afterwards deſired 
to know what equivalent ſhould be given fot 
the demolition of Dunkirk, the queen told 
them, that the equivalent was GO: 
e 
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the hands of the French king. What that 
was, however, ſhe did not think proper to 
explain; ſo that the commons were left as 
much in the dark as ever. Nevertheleſs, 
as they were not diſpoſed to find fault with 
any thing that came from the court, they 
refolyed to-acquieſce in the reply. | 

Then they beſought her majeſty, that ſhe 
would -not evacuate the towns in Flanders, 


which were in her poſſeſſion, until thoſe, 
.who were entitled to the ſovereignty of the 


Spaniſh Netherlands, ſhould agree to ſuch 
articles for regulating trade, as might place 


the ſubjects of Great · Britein upon an equal 
. footing with thoſe of other nations. The 
queen made a favourable anſwer to all their 
addreſſes. Such were the ſteps taken by the 
parliament during this ſeſſion, in relation to 


the famous treaty of Utrecht, which has 


- generally been conſidered as one chief ſource 


of moſt of the troubles in Europe. 
On twenty-fifth- day of June, the queen 


ſent a meſſage to the commons, importing, 
. that the civil liſt was burdened with ſome 
: debts incurred by ſeveral articles of extra- 
ordinary expence : and that ſhe hoped they 
would empawer her to raiſe ſuch a ſum up- 


on the funds allotted for this proviſion, as 


would be ſufficient to diſcharge the incum- 
| brances, which amounted to five hundred 


* thouſand 


- 
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thouſand pounds. A bill was immediately 
prepared for raiſing this ſum on the civil liſk 
revenue; but, as it was known that the 
funds eſtabliſhed for that purpoſe, produced 
annually above eight hundred thouſand 
Pounds, and, as the queen lived with great 
ceconomy, it was generally ſuppoſed, that 
ſhe had no debts, and that the preſent ſum 
was intended for ſecuring to the miniſtry the 
next elections. Strong oppoſition was there- 
fore made to the bill, which, nevertheleſs, 
paſſed both houſes by a conſiderable maja- 


rity. , 
Both lords and eommons addreſſed the 
queen. concerning the chevalier de St. George, 
who had retired into Lorrain. They deſired, 
that ſhe would preſs the duke of that name, 
and all princes and ſtates in amity with her, 
to exclude, from their ' dominions, the pre + 
x12 the imperjal crown of Great-Brj- 
Fain. , 
On the ſixteenth day of July, her majeſty 
cloſed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech, which was 
extremely exceptionable in many particulars, 
She ſeemed to condemn the conduct of the 
parliament, in not having rendered the trea - 
ty of commeree effectual; as if ſhe and her 
miniſtry had been better judges of merean · 
tile affairs, than the two houſes. and all the 
trading part of the pation, She —__ 
Jobs 4 
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all thoſe, who diſapproved of the peace, and 
oppoſed the meaſures of the court, under 
the general denomination of ill-deſigning or 
deluded perſons. She talked, with greater 
aſperity than ſuited her lex or her dignity, of 
the ſpirit of faction that prevailed in th 
kingdom. And ſhe ſpoke not a ſingle word 
either of the pretender or the Proteitant ſuc · 
ceſſion. | 

The commons had now an opportunity of 
giving a freſh proof of their principles and 
prejudices, . The time of, Sacheverel's ſuſ- 
| penſion being expired, they deſired him to 
preach before them, and thanked him hear- 
tily for his excellent ſermon. This, how- 
ver, was no more than they were bound to 
do, in common gratitude. Moſt of them 
had owed their ſeats to the doctor's influ- 
ence ; and, to hear one of bis harangues 
was the leaſt compliment they could pay, 
The queen gave him a more ſubſtantial 
proof of her favour ; ſhe promoted him to 
the rich benefice. of St. Andrew's, Holborn, 
The duke d' Aumont, the French ambaſ- 
ſador, was become extremely odious to the 
nation, as well on account of his attachmept 
to the cauſe of the pretenger, as becauſe he 
hail permitted ſome of his domeſtics to fel] 
French commodities, which they had im- 
ported onder his protection; and, as the 

Vol, XXXIII. H po. 
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populace are ſeldom very delicate in theit 
_ reſentments, he was expoſed to many infults 
and indignities, which could not fail to give 
him uneaſineſs. He was conſtantly ſaluted 
with the cry of, No'Papift, noprerender.”” 
Scurrilous ballads were publiſhed againſt 
him both in the Engliſh and French lan- 
guages. He received divers anonymous let- 
ters, contaming threats of ſetting fire'to his 
houſe, which was accordingly burned to the 
2 though whether by deſign or acci- 
ent, could never be diſcovered. 

The unpopularity, however, of the am- 
baſſador, did not hinder the French miniſ- 
try from trying their ſtrength at the Engliſſi 
court. The magiſtracy of Dunkirk preſent- 
ed a memorial to the queen, imploring her 
to ſpare the port and harbour of that town, 
and repreſenting, that they might become 
extremely uſeful, and even abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for the execution of her own politi- 
cal views. What theſe political views were, 
the French memorialiſts, and, perhaps, the 

Engliſh miniftry, were the beſt judges. 
The memorial was publiſhed; and the ar- 
8 it contained were anſwered and re- 
futed, by Addiſon, Steele, and Maynwaring. 
Commiffioners were ſent to ſee the fortidca- 
tions of Dunkirk demoliſhed. They were 
accordingly razed to the ground, the 8 
. ur 
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bour was filled up; and the duke D'Aumont 
fet out for Paris on the ſeventh day of No- 
vember. The queen, by her inftances at 
the court of Verſailles, had procured the 
enlargement of one hundred and thirty-ſix 
Proteſtants from the gallies ; but, hearing 
that one hundred and. eighty- five more were 
detained on - the ſame account, ſhe made 
Juch application to the French miniſtry, that 
they too were releaſed. Then ſhe appoint- 
ed general Roſs her envoy-extraordinary to 
the king of France. 

The duke of Shrewſbury,. being conſti- 
tuted lord-lieutenant of Ireland, convoked 
the parliament of that kingdom, on the 
twenty-fifth day of November. The com - 
mons, having made choice of Allan Brode- 
rick for their ſpeaker, ordered a bill to be 
brought in to attaint the pretender and all 
his adherents. They proſecuted Edward 
Lloyd, for publiſhing a book, entitled, Me- 
moirs of the chevalier de St. George: and 
they drew up an addreſs to the queen, to re- 
move, from the chancellorſhip, Sir Conſtan- 
tine Phipps, who had countenanced the 'To- 
ries of that kingdom. 

The lords, however, reſolved, that chan- 
.cellor Phipps had, in his ſeveral ſtations, 
Acquitted himſelf with honour and integrity. 
The two houſes of convocation preſented an 
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addreſs to the ſame purpoſe. They like- 
wiſe complained of Mr. Moleſworth, for 
having inſulted them, by ſaying when they 
went to the caſtle of Dublin, they that hav- 
«« ng turned the world upſde down are come 
4% hither alſo;” and he was removed from 
the privy council. The duke of Shrewſbu- 
ry, finding that the commons would not com- 
ply. with the meaſures of the court, thought 


proper to prorogue the parliament. He then 


obtained leave to return to England, leaving 
chancellor Phipps, with the archbiſhops of 
_ and Tuam, juftices of the king- 
om. 
The parliament of England had been 
diſſolved; and the elections were managed 
in ſuch a manner, as to return a majority of 
Tory- members: but the meeting of the 
new parliament was delayed by repeated 
prorogations to the tenth day of December; 
a delay partly owing to the queen's ill health; 
parry to the conteſts that prevailed among 
er minifters. | . 

Oxford and Bolingbroke were competi- 
tors for power, and rivals in reputation for 
ability, The treaſurer's parts were eſteemed 
the more ſolid ; the ſecretary's more ſhining ; 
but both miniſters were active and ambitious. 
'The firſt bent upon maintaining the chief place 
in the adminiftration, which he had enjoyed 
&nce the introduction of the Tories: r 

Other 
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Himſelf into the confidence of lady Maſham, 


modation, Bolingbroke was powerfully 


- Bromely, Oxford perceived the decline of 


tirement. The public was apprized of this 


Swift, who, in one of his numbers publiſhed 
about this, took occaſion to lament the inſta- 


„„. 9 Id 
other diſdained to act in a ſubordinate capa- 
city to a min, whom, he thought, he 
equalled in influence and excelled in genius. 
They began to form ſeparate cabals, and eſ- 
pouſe differcnt intereſts. 

Bolingbroke ſound means to inſinuate 


to whom Oxford had given ſome cauſe of 
diſguſt. By the intrigues of this favourite 
he daily gained ground in the good opinion 
of his ſovereign, while the treaſurer loſt it 
In the ſame proportion, Thus ſhe, who 
had been the worthy author of his advance- 
ment, was now uſed as the inſtrument of 
His diſgrace. The queen was extremely un- 
ealy at theſe diſſenſions among the mini- 
ſters, whom ſhe employed her utmoſt endea- 
vours to reconcile but their ſecret animoſity 
continued to rankle under an exterior accom- 


ſupported by Sir Simon Harcourt the chancel- 
lor, Sir William Wyndham, and Mr. ſecretary 


his own influence, and began to think of re- 
approaching revolution by the canal of the 


xaminer, a periodical paper, written by Dr. 
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bility of miniſterial power, eſpecially in a go- 
vernment formed like that of England. 
Mean while, the earl of Peterborough-- 
was appointed ambaſſador to the king of Si- 
cily; and ſet out on his journey for Turin. 
The queen retired to Windſor, where ſhe 
was ſeized with a dangerous inflammatory fe- 1. 
ver. The Jacobites were filled with the 
moſt ſanguine hopes : the public funds were | 
conſiderably affected: a great run was made 
upon the bank, the directors of which were 
truck with conſternation; and this was ſtill 
further encreaſed by the report of an arma- 
ment equipped in the ports of France. 
They ſent four of their members to repreſent 
to the treaſurer the danger that threatened 
the public credit, and to deſire his aſſiſtance 
in this critical emergence. | 
The queen being informed of this circum- 
ſtance," ſigned a letter to Sir Samuel Stanier, 
lord- mayor of London, importing, that, though F 
an aguiſh indiſpoſition, ſucceeded by a fit af | 
the, gout, had detained her longer at Windſor 
than ſhe intended; yet, now hat ſhe was in 
a good meaſure recovered, ſhe would return 
| to the place gf her uſual. reſidence, and open 
the parliament on the ſixteenth day of Fe- 
bruary. This intimation, together with cer- 
tain intelligence that the report of the ar- 
mament was entirely groundleſs, and the 
pre- 
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Pretender fill in Lorrain, helped to allay / 


the ferment of the nation, which had been 
| raiſed to a dangerous heighth. 
| 


gr 


The TJacobites were fo elated on this oc- 
caſion, that they employed one Bedford a 
non-juring clergyman to write a large vo- 
lume, aſſerting the hereditary rights of the 
erown of England, in order to pave the 
way for the pretender's acceſſion. To pre- 
vent the effects which this book might pro- 
duce, Mr. Richard Steele oubliſtied a per- 
formance, intitled the Crifis, in defence of 
the Revolution and the Proteſtant eſtabliſn- 
ment, and enlarging upon the danger of a 
Popiſh ſucceſſor. At the ſame time the au- 
thor of the former treatiſe was apprehended, 
tried, convicted and puniſhed ; though the 
moſt ignominious part of his ſentence, that 
of being carried to the courts of Weſt, 
mifcs-ball, with a paper on his breaſt de- 
5 poting his offence, was remitted by the or- 
' ' der of the miniftry. © 1 | 
While Great - Britain was diſtracted by theſe 
znteſtine commotions, the emperor, rejectin 
the propoſals of France, reſolved to maintai 
war at his own expence; but the enem 
Having reduced the two important ee 
of Landau and Friburg, and threatened t 
penetrate into the heart of the empire, h& | 
thought proper to hearken to overtures of | 
7 | peace | 
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ce that were made by the eleQors of 
Cologne and Palatine. Conferences were 
immediately opeued at the caſtle of Al- 
Raſtadt, between prince Eugene and the ma- 
reſchal de Villars; and all the articles being 
ſpeedily adjuſted, the treaty was ſigned on 
the fourth day of March. | 
By this accommodation the French kin 
ceded to the emperor Old Briſac, with al 
its dependencies, Friburg, the forts in the 
Briſgau and Black Foreſt, together with 
fort Kehl. He engaged to demoliſh the for- 
tifications oppoſite to Hunningen, the fort 
of Sellingen, and all between that and fort 
Louis. The town and fortreſs of Landau 
were yeilded to the king of France, who ac- 
knowledged the eleQor of Hanover. The 
electors of Bavaria and Cologne were reſtor- 
ed to all their dignities and dominions. 
The emperor was put in immediate poſleſſion 
of the Spaniſh Netherlands ; and the king 
of Pruſſia was permitted to retain the high 
quarter of Gueldres. In concluſion, the 
contracting parties agreed, that a congreſs 
ſhould be held e path of May at 
Baden in Switzerland, for terminating all 
differences; and prince Eugene and mareſ- 
chal de Villars were declared their firſt ple- 
The 


nipotentiaties. 
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The ratifications of the treaty between 
Great-Britain and Spain” being exchanged, 
the peace was proclaimed in London on the 
firſt day of March.“ By this agreement the 
kingdoms of France and Spain were ſeparat- 
ed tor ever. Philip acknowledged the Pro- 
teſtant ſueceſſion, and — the preten- 
der. He agreed to a renewal of the treaty 
of navigation and commerce concluded in 

1667. He granted an excluſive priyile 
to the Engliſh for furniſhing the Spanith 
Weſt. Indies with Negroes, according to the 
Aſſiento contract. He ceded Gibraltar to 
the Engliſh, as well as the iſland of Minor- 
ea, on condition that the inhabitants ſhould 
enjoy their eſlates and religion. He engag- 
ed to grant a full pardon to the Catalonians, 
together with the poſſeſſion of all their 
eſtates, - honours, and privileges: and to 
ield the kingdom of Sicily to the duke of 
avoy, though that iſland was to revert to 
the crown of Spain, failing heirs of the 
duke's body, | . hs 
| The new parliament had been opened by 
commiſſion in February, and Sir Thomas 
Hanmer was choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons. On the ſecond ay of March 
the queen being carried in a ſedan to the 
houſe of lords, made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, importing, that ſhe had obtained 
: an 
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an honourable and advantageous peace for. 
her own people and for the greateſt part of 


her allies ; and ſhe hoped her interpoſition 


might prove effectual to complete the ſet» 
tlement of Europe : that ſome perſons had 
been ſo malicious as to infinuate, that the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hano- 
ver was in danger ynder her government ; 
bat thoſe, who endeavoured to diſtract the 
minds of men with imaginary dangers, 
could only mean to diſturb the public tran» 
quillity ; that, after all ſhe had done to ſe- 
cure the religion and liberties of her peo- 
le, and to tranſmit them ſafe to poſterity, 
ſhe could not mention ſach proceedings 
without ſome degree of — 1 and ſhe 
hoped her parliament would agree with her 
that attempts to weaken her authority, or 
render the poſſeſſion of the crown uneaſy 
to her, could never be proper means to 
Arengthen the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. "4 
It is remarkable, that, though the queen 
expreſſed her hope that her Jaterpotitiva | 
might prove effeQual to complete the ſettle- 
ment of Europe, the emperor, who was at 
this very time engaged in a treaty with 
France, would neither admit her ambaſfa- 
dors to the conferences, nor even acquain 
her with the ſubſtance of the negociation. 
But this and ſome other 8 
, whic 
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which the ſpeech contained, were entirely 
overlooked by the parliament, The lords, 
the commons, and the convocation, pre- 
ſented affectionate addreſſes to her majeſty, 
who returned moſt gracious anſwers. © _ 

The earl of Wharton complained, in the 
houſe of lords, of a libel, intitled, . The 
« public ſpirit of the Whigs ſet forth in 
% their generous encouragement of the au- 
« thor of the Criſis.” This pamphlet, 
which was imputed to lord Bolingbroke 
and Swift, was written in the arch and lu- 
dicrous ſlile of the Tale of a Tub. After 
ſome ſevere reflections on Mr. Steele, the 
earl of Nottingham, and the fubſcribers to 
the Crifis, it attacked, with great poignan- 
cy of ſatire, the Union, the Scottiſh nation, 
and the duke of Argyle in particular, who 
had lately deſerted the miniſtry. 

The earl of Wharton's complaint being 
favourably received, the lord treaſurer Fg 
claimed all knowledge of the author, and 
readily concurred in an order for taking in- 
to cuſtody John Morphew, the publiſher, 
and John Barber, printer of the Gazette, 
from whoſe houſe the copies were brought 
to Morphew. The earl of Wharton ſaid it 
highly concerned the honour of that auguſt ' 
aſſembly to find out the villain, who was 
the author of that falſe and ſcandalous libel, 

| 5 that 
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that juſtice might be done to the Scottiſh 
nation, He moved, that Barber and his 
| ſervants might be examined; bit, next 
day, the earl of Mar, one of the ſecreta- 
xies of ſtate, declared, that, in conſequence 
of her majeſty's order, he had directe John 
Barber to be proſecuted. 
' Notwithſtanding this ſhameful pet 
tion, which was intended to ſcreen the of- 
. Fenders, the lords preſented an addreſs, be · 
ſeeching her majeſty to iſſue out her royal 
proclamation, promiſing a reward to any 
perſon who ſhould diſcover the author of 
the libel, which they conceived to be falſe, 
malicious, and factious, highly diſhonour- 
able and ſcandalous to her majeſty's ſubjeas 
of Scotland, moſt injurious'to her majeſty, 
and tending to the ruin of the conſtitution, 
In compliance with their requeſt, a reward 
of three hundred pounds was offered; but 
Swift, the "reputed: author, remained ſafe 
from all detection, 

The publication of this piece was judged 
a very impolitic'ſtep in the miniſtry, as the 
majority they poſſeſſed in the upper houſe 
Kar mugy | chiefly on the Scottiſh peers, 
whom, this ſtep, they ran a manifeſt 
riſk of & Bi ; but Bf truth is, ſuch was 


weir avrerfion to the Union, which they 
juſtſy 
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juſtly confidered as the grand bulwark of 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, that they would 
willingly have ſacrificed their own power, 
could they, by any means, have provoked 
the Scots to riſe in arms and diſſolve it, 
The commons having granted the ſupplies, 
ordered a bill to be prepared for ſecuring 
the freedom of parliaments, by limiting the 
number of officers in the houſe of com- 
mons ; and it paſſed through both houſes 
with very little oppoſition. | 
_ Notwithſtanding the care and diligence 
exerted by the Tories in the late elections, 
many Whigs had been returned as mem- 
bers : but of theſe none was ſo obnoxious 
to the miniſtry as Mr. Steele, who, in ſeve- 
ral public writings, had arraigned the late 
meaſures with great force of argument and 
warmth of declamation, 

It was therefore reſolved by the court de - 
pendants to rid the houſe of ſuch a trouble- 
ſome member. Accordingly on the eleventh 
gay of March, Mr. Hungerford, a noted law- 
yer, complained of ſeveral ſcandalous pa- 

ers lately publiſhed, under the name of 
Richard Steele, Eſquire, a member of the 
Houſe ; particularly two remarkable pam- 
phlets, the, one entitled, The Criſis ; the 
other, The Engliſhman. He was ſecond- 
ed by Mr. Foley, a relation of the treaſu - 

Vor. XXXIII. 1 rer's, 
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ter's, who alledged, that, unleſs-means were 
found to reſtrain the licentiouſneſs of the 
preſs, and protect the ſervants of the go- 
vernment from malicious and ſcandalon: 
libels, thoſe, - who by their abilities Vers 
beſt qualified to ſerve their queen and coun- 
fry, would be afraid to accept of babe 
employments, Sir William Wyndham af - 


firmed, that ſome of Mr. Steele's writings 


contained inſolent and injurious reflections 
on the queen herſelf,” and were diQated by 
the ſpirit of rebellion, 5 
Steele was ordered to attend in his place ; 
ſeveral paragraphs of his works were read; 
and he begged he might be allowed a week's 
time to prepare for his defence. Auditor 
Harley having excepted to ſo long a delay, 
and moved for reſuming the affair on the 
Monday following, Steele, in order to ridi- 
cule his two principal proſecutors, Foley 
and Harley, who were known to be rigid 
Preſbyterians, though at preſent they ſided 
with the high-church party, aſſumed thei 
ſanctifſied air, and ſaid, that he owned, wit! 


ſorrow and contrition of heart, that he was 


a very great «inner ; and hoped the mem- 
ber, who ſpoke laſt, and who was juſtly re- 
nowned for his exemplary piety and devo- 
tion, would not be acceſſary to the accumu- 
lating the number of his tranſgreſſions, by 

| _ obliging 
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Tego him to break the ſabbath of the 
Lord, by peruſing ſuch profane writings ag 
might be necefiary for his juſtification, _ 
This ſpeech, delivered in a canting tone, 
having put the houſe in a good humour, Har- 
275 motion was rejected, and Steele allow- 
ed the time he demanded. On the day ap: 
pointed for his trial, he frankly acknowledge 
the writings, and anſwered the objeAiong 
that were made to them with equal temper, 
eloquence, and preciſion. He was aſſiſted by 
Mr. Addifon, general Stanhope, Mr. Wal- 
pole, lord Finch, and others. 
_ Mr: Walpole obſerved, that this extraor; 
dinary and violent perſecution truck at the 
liberties of the people in general, and of 
— members of parliament in particular; 

at, in his opinion, every expreſſion ig 
Mr. Steele's writings might be eaſily juſti- 
fied : and that he hoped the houſe would not 
ſacrifice one of their members to the rage 
and reſentment of the miniſtry, for no other 
crime, than his attempting to expoſe theix 
notorious miſmanagements, and, like a 
in warning his countrymen of 
the imminent danger with which the nation, 
and even her majeſty's ſacred perſon, were 
threatened by the viſible encouragement that 
was given to the 2 of the Pretender. 1 
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*« If a Papiſt,” continued he, ** nay an 
** Triſh Papiſt“, who for many years has 
4c been ſervant to the late king. James and 
© the pretender ; one, who has borne arms 
* againſt her majeſty in France and Spain ; 
% one, who is ſtrongly ſuſpeed of having 
% jmbrued his 12505 in the blood of the 
4% late duke of Medina-Celi and the mar- 
« quis of Leganez : if ſuch a man be not 
% only permitted to come into England, 
* but to appear at court in the preſence- 
% chamber; if he be careſſed by the mi- 
«© nifters ; nay, I ſpeak it with horror, if 
& he be admitted to a private audience of 
% her majeſty in her own cloſet ; will not 
*« every good ſubject think her majeſty's 
*c 3 in danger ? and is it a crime in 
% Mr, Steele to expreſs his apprehenſions 
« of that danger ?” e 
With regard to that paſſage in the Criſis, 
where the author ſays, ** that a late trea- 
% ſonable book in defence of hereditary 
right had publiſhed the will of king Hen- 
* ry the eighth, which Teemed to be in- 
* tended as a pattern for ſome fimilar occa- 
„ fion;” and that other paſſage, where he de- 
fires thoſe, ** who act under the preſent ſet- 
«« tlement, and yet contend for an abſolute 
„ hereditary right, to quiet themſelves with 

£ the arguments they have borrowed from 

| 66 Popery ; 


Sir Patrick Lawleſs. 
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« Popery :” Mr. Walpole ſaid, it could not be 
denied, that the lord · treaſurer was a patron 
of learned men, for whoſe uſe and emolu- 
ment he had Jately fitted up a fine library : 
and that it evidently appeared the author of 
the book intitled, The hereditary right of 
the crown of England aſſerted, had free ac- 
ceſs to that library, and had drawn vety 
material paſſages from its valuable manu- 
ſcripts : chat the lord-treaſurer's care to 
ſupply that author with materials for his 
work went ftill farther, fince his lordſhip 
had employed a man to ſearch among old 
muſty papers for the will and teſtament, 
of Henry the eighth, which was according- 
1y inſerted at length in the appendix to the 
book : that he appealed to Mr. Lowndes, 
a member of the houſe, and ſecretary to 
the treaſury, whether he had not paid, by 
the lord-treaſurer's order, twelve or fourteen 
pounds to the perſon who found that teſta- 
ment : and that if Mr, Lowndes ſhould 
deny it, he had ſufficient evidence to make 
good his aſſertion, | 
_ . Lowndes ſeemed tatitly to acknowledge 
the fact, and only faid, that the will was 
not ſo ſcarce a piece, as it was to be ſeen in 
' Weſtminſter- Abbey ; where, however, it had 
been depoſited fince its late diſcovery, It is 
really ſurpriſing that after ſuch a conduct 
| 9111 tha 
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the treaſurer. could pretend to any regard ſor 
the Proteſtant {uccefſhon, © . ect th 
Lord Finch undertook to vindicate Mr. Steele 
with relation to the moſt tender part of the 
charge againſt him, namely, that expreſſi- 
on in the cloſe of the Engliſhman, where 
he ſaid, „that he wiſhed his electoral highs 
«+ neſs of Hanover would be ſo grateful as 
** to ſignify to all the world the good un- 
**,derſtanding he had with the court of 
«4 England, in as plain terms as her ma- 
«+ jelty was pleaſed to declare ſhe had with 
e that: houſe on ber part,” ** 
He obſerved, that ſuppofing there were 
in this expreſſion ſome injurious inſinuati- 
ons, yet theſe could not, without extreme 
injoſtice, be applied to the queen, but only 
to her miniſtry: that no body doubted the 
good underſtanding between her majeſty 
and the houſe of Hanover; but it was no- 
toxious, that the miniſtry had no regard ta 
that illuſtrious houſe: that, to paſs over 
other inſtances, he would only remind chem 
of the ſhght put upon baron Bothmar's 
memorial, which, the queen. perhaps would 
never have ſoen, had not the dutcheſs of 
Dorſet, ſhewn it her in the public papers : 
that with regard to Mr. Steele's refleQions 
on the peace, they were perfectly conſonant 
#9 his own ſentiments f they might adorn x 
5 ; WII 
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with as many. fine epithets as they pleaſed 

ba epithets did not change the nature © 
hings : they might, call it an honourable 
peace; but he was. ſure. it was 8 


a: ſcandalous peace in Holland, Germany, 
Portugal, and in every nation in Europe, 
except in France, and Spain: they, might 
call it an advantageous peace; but all the 
trading part of the nation found it other · 
* "pr AT” .\ ” a | | 
The ſame arguments were inforced by 
the lords Lumley and Hinchinbroke, Sir 
James Stuart, Mr. Baillie, and ſeveral o- 
ther members; but the commons were not 
met to hear arguments, but only to deter- 
mine the queſtion by the weigbt of inte- 
reſt. . Accordingly it was carried by a con- 
ſiderable majority, that the two pamphlets, 
intitled, The Engliſhman, and The Criſis, 
Written by Richard Steele, Eſquire, were 
ſcandalous, and ſeditious libels; and that, 
om PIs. he ſhould be expelled .thg 
Quie. Tan 803% <#4.38 P\ ©. 2 (1.35 
. - The lords, taking} into conſideration. the 
ſtate, of the nation, agreed to addreſſes, de- 
firing her majeſty to acquaint them with the 
ſteps that had been taken for removing the 
Pretender ſrom the dominions of the duke of 
1 we that ſhe would communicate Ki 
hem an account of the negociations © 
peace 
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45 ; an account of the inſtances which 
ad been made in favour of the Catalonians z 
and an account of the monies granted by 
parliament fince the year 1710, to carry on 
the war in Spain and Portugal. | 
They afterwards reſolved upon other ad- 
dreſſes, intreating the queen to lay before 
them the debts and ſtate of the navy; the 
N writs of nol: praſegui granted ſince 

r acceſſion to the throne; and a lift of 
ſach perſons, as, notwithſtanding ſenten 
of outlawry or attainder, had obtained H- 
cences to return into Great- Britain, or other 
her majeſty's dominions fince the Revolution. 
Having voted an addreſs to the queen, in 
favour of the diſtreſſed Catalonians, the houſe 
adjourned itſelf to the eighth day of March. 

The miniſtry, conſcious of their own un- 
popularity, and of the ſtrong ſuſpicions that 
were entertained of their defpns in favour of 
the pretender, reſolved, if poſſible, to re- 
move thoſe jealouſies, though by a very ſtrange 
expedient, They prevailed upon the French 
- ambaſſador at the Hague to declare publickly 
in his maſter's name, that he had no inten- 
tion to ſupport the intereſt of the pretender ; 
and this declaration they thought proper to 
inſert in one of the Engliſh papers. 

This aſſurance, however, ſerved rather to 
ſtrengthen than allay the apprehenſions 3 
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the = ; and theſe were ſtill farther in- 
creafed by the ſubſequent conduct of the 
miniſtry. They diſmiſſed from all places, 
civil and military, thoſe who were attached 
to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, and advanced, 
in their ſtead, ſuch as were devored to the 
cauſe of the pretender. Great numbers of 
officers were obliged to ſell their commiſſions 
in the army, the command of which was 
now entrufted to thoſe, who would imph- 
citly obey the orders of the miniſtry, | 
| Had e Whigs remained paſſive on ſuch 
an occaſion, they might juſtly have been 
charged with negligence or ſtupidity. 7 
took care to engage privately all thoſe diſ- 
carded officers, who were known to be zea- 
lous for the proteſtant ſucceſſion. ' They con- 
certed meaſures with the leading men in 
London, for ſecuring the city, and furnifh- 
ing ſupplies of. money. They maintained a 
correſpondence with the duke of Marlbo+ 
rough, who, in caſe of neceſſity, would eafily 
have prepared the States-General for per- 
forming their engagements as guarantees of 
the ſucceſſion. And they actually formed a 
Plan for ſeizing the Tower, upon the firſt 
appearance of danger, and confining in it 
ſuch perſons as were juſtly ſuſpected of fa- 
vouring the pretender. $7 re 
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To thele vigorous and reſolute meaſures it 
is probably owipg, that the miniſlry never 
ventured to carry their deſigns into execu- 
tion, conſcious that ſuch an attempt would 
hardly. have been attended with any other 
conſequence, than that of effecting their own 
ruin; and as they thought proper to decline 
the experiment, they afterwards artfully con- 
verted their want of power into an argument 
of their want of 3 PII 
The parliament meeting according to ad- 
journment, the houſe of lords engaged in 
warm diſputes about the Catalonians, the pre: 
tender, and the danger that threatened the 
Proteſtant ſucceſſion. With regard to\ the 
Catalonians, they repreſented, that Great- 

Britain had prevailed upon them to declar 
for the houſe of Auſtria, with promiſe 0 
ſupport ; and that theſe engagements ought 
to have been made good. | 
Lord Bolingbroke affirmed, that the queen 
had uſed her utmoſt endeavours in their fa- 
vour; but that, aſter all, her engagements 
with them ſubſiſted no longer, than while 
king Charles reſided in Spain. They agreed, 
however, to an addreſs, acknowledging her 
majeity's endeavours in favour of the Cata- 
Jonians, and intreating hex to continue her 

interpoſition in their behalf. 1 
e 


een _ 
The earl of Sunderland declared, that, 
hotwithſtanding the application of both 
houſes, during the laſt ſeſſion of parliament, 
concerning the pretender's being removed 
from Lorrain, he was informed by baron 
Foftner, the duke's miniſter, that no inſtances 
had yet been made to his maſter, for that 
urpoſe. Lord Bolingbroke replied, that 
Fe himſelf had made thoſe inſtances, in the 
queen's name, to that very miniſter, before 
his departure from England. © 
The earl of Wharton, having expatiated 
on the ill- conduct of the miniſtry, propoſed 
a queſtion, Whether the proteſtant ſueceſſion 
was in danger under the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion? A warm debate eallad, in which the 
earl of Angleſey, and the archbiſhop of Vork, 
with the whole bench of prelates, except 
three, joined in oppoſition to the court. 
Angleſey alledged, that though he had 
always believed the ſucceſſion to be in dan- 
er on the ſide of France, he had yet thought 
it entirely ſecure on that of the miniſtry : 
but that, after having heard the many 
weighty and ſolid arguments which had 
been advanced againſt the conduct of the 
miniſters, and no anſwer returned either 
by them or their friends, he could not but 
acknowledge the ſucceſſion to be in danger 
under ſuch an adminiſtration. He — 9 
2 * ks dea- 
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deavoured to vindicate himſelf with regard 
to the part he had acted in ſome late tranſac- 
tions. He owned he had given his conſent 
to the ceſſation of arms, for which he took 


ſhame to himſelf, aſking pardon of God, 


his country, and his conſcience. He affirm- 
ed, however, that this fault he did not com- 
mit, till that noble lord (pointing to the 
lord treaſurer) had aſſerted 1a council, that 
the peace would be glorious and advan- 
tageous both to her majeſly and her allies. 
He added, that the honour of his ſovereign, 
and the good of his country, were the rule 
of his actions; but that, without reſpect of 
perſons, ſhould he find himſelf impoſed up- 
on, be durſt purſue an evil miniſter from the 
queen's cloſet to the Tower, and from the 
"ower to the ſcaffold. 5 
The lord-treaſurer, at whom this was le- 
velled, ſaid, that the peace was as glorious 
and advantageous as ond be expected, con- 
ſidering the neceſſity of affairs, and the ob · 


ſtrucdtions the queen's miniſters met with both 


at home and abroad. It was anſwered, that 
no mjniflers ever had it in their power to 
make jo honourable and advantageous a 
peace, as the queen's miniſters had, at the 
opening of the conferences. | 

In confirmation of this truth the duke of 
Argyle obſetved, that he had lately etgſſed 
; ; the 
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the kingdom of France, both in bis way to, 


and in his return fröm Minorca : that it was 
indeed one of the fineſt countries in the uni- 
yerſe ; but that there were marks of a general 
deſolation in all the places through which he 
paſſed : that he had rid forty * together 
without meeting a man fit to carry arms: 
that the reſt of the people were in the ut- 
moſt miſery and want; and therefore he 
could not conceive, whit neceſſity there was 
to conclade a peace ſo precipitately with a 
prince, whoſe dominions were almoſt entire- 

exhauſted of men, money and proviſions: 
that, with reſpeR to the queſtion now under 
debate, be firmly believed the Proteſtant 
ſucceſſion to be in danger from the preſent 
miniſters : that he knew, and, were it ne- 
ceſſary, could prove, that the lord- treaſurer 


had yearly remitted four thouſand pounds to 


the highland clans of Scotland, who were 


known to be attached to the cauſe of the 
pretender: that the new-modelling of the 


army, the practice of diſbanding ſome regi- 


ments out of their turn, and removin 


a great number of officers. on account o 
affeQion to the houſe of Hanoyer, were 


clear indications of the deſigns of the mi- 
niſtry: that it was a diſgrace to the nation, 


to ſee men, who had never looked an enemy 
Vol. XXXIII. K in 
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in the face, advanced to the poſts-of ſeveral 
brave officers, who; after they had often ex. 
poſed their lives for their countty, were 
now flarving in priſon, on account of their 
Pays being detained, a . 

*he 'lord- treaſurer laying” his hand upon 
2 breaſt, — 5 4 gle dn ſo reed Occa- 
ions, given fuck 'ptoofs of his affee. 
tion e Proteſtant ſpeceſſion, that he was 


Fore no member of that auguſt aſſembly did 


call it in queſtion. He owned he bad, for 
two or three years; remitted between three © - 
and four thouſand pounds to the highland 
clans ; and he hoped the houſe would give 
him an opportunity to clear his conduct in 
that particular: and with 1 * to the re- 

he had given 


orders for their being immediately paid. 
Notwithſtanding the utmoſt efforts of the 
oppoſition, and the ſtrong preſumptious 
which appeared (againſt the miniſtry, the 
fucceſſion was voted out of danger, though 
only by a majority of twelve voices; the 
preciſe number of peers that had been made, 
in order to ſerve the purpoſes of the court. 
Lord Hallifax propoſed an'addrefs to the 
veen, chat ſhe would renew hereinſtances 
for the ſpeedy removing the pretonder out of 
Lorrain; and that ſhe would, in conjunction 
| | r with 
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with, the States-General, and other ſuch 
rinces as ſhe ſhould think proper, ente 
into a guaratity of the Proteſtant ſucceſſ 
in the honſe of Hanover, The earl of 
Wharton moved, that, in the addreſs, her 
majeſty ſhould be deſired to iſſue a procla- 
mation, promiſing a reward to any perſon, 
who ſhould apprehend the pretender, d 
or alive. He was ſeconded by the duke of 
Bolton, -who added that the queen ſhould be 
ueſted to make the reward ſuitable to the 
importance of the ſervice. Nothing bein 
4aid in oppoſition to theſe motions, the —— 
agreed that an addreſs ſhould be preſented. 
When it was reported by the committee, 
the lord North and Grey expatiated upon 
the barbarity of ſetting a price on any one's 
head. He ſaid, it was an encouragement to 
murder and aſſaſſination ; contrary to the 
recepts of Chriſtianity ; repugnant to the 
2 nature and nations; inconſiſtent with 
the dignity of ſuch an auguſt aſſembly, and 
with the honour of a nation famed for lenjij- 
ty and mercy. He was ſupported by lord 
Trevor, who moved, that the reward ſhould 
be promiſed for apprehending and bringing 
the pretender to juſtice, in cafe he ſhould 
land or attempt to land in Great Britain or 
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+ The lords Cowper and Hallifax obſerved, 


that however inconſiſtent n 


might be with the precepts of Chriſtianity, 
it was yet warranted by the practice of the 
Romans, of the moſt civilized nations in 
Europe, and even of the Engliſh nation: 
that without recurring to remoter times than 
thoſe of king James the ſecond, that prince 
had ſet a price upon the head of his own ne- 
phew, the duke of Monmouth. The earl of 
Angleſey, however and ſome other lords, 
who had abandoned the miniſtry, being now 
brought back to their former principles, the 
mitigation. was adopted by a majority of ten 
voices. e 
To this addreſs, which was preſented by 
the chancellor and the Whig lords only, the 
queen replied, that it would be a real 
—＋ to the ſucceſſion in the houſe 
of Hanover, as well as a ſupport to her go- 
vernment, that an end was put to thoſe 
groundleſs fears and jealouſies, which had 
en ſo induſtriouſly promoted: that ſhe did 
not, at that time, ſee any occaſion for ſuch_ 
a proclamation : that whenever ſhe judged-it 
to be neceſſary, ſhe would give orders for 
having it iſſued : and that with regard to 
the other particulars of their addreſs, ſhe 
would take care to give the proper directions. 


* They 


. 
8 


R 
They afterwards deſired her, in another 


addreſs, to iſſue out a proclamation againſt 


all jeſuits, Popiſh prieſts and biſhops, as 
well as againſt all ſuch as were vutlawed for 
adhering to the late king James or the pre- 
tender. They likewiſe reſolved, that no 


perſon not included in the articles of Lime- 
rick, and who had borne arms in France or 
Spain, ſhonld be capable of any employ- 


ment, civil or military: and that no perſon, 
a natural-born ſubje& of her majeſty, ſhould 
be capable of ſuſtaining the charaQer df a 

ublic miniſter from any ſoreign potentate. 
[Theſe refolutions were levelled at Sir Patrick 
Lawleſs, who had come over to England 
with a credential letter from king Philip, 
who ndw thought proper to withdraw from 
the kingdom. | 
+} Then the lords reſumed the inquiry into 
the affair of the treaſurer's remitting money 
to the' Highlanders; but he alledged, in 
excuſe, that, in ſo doing, he had followed 
the example of king William, who, after 
he had reduced that people, thought fit to 
allow. yearly . penſions to the heads of the 
clans, in order to keep them quiet. His 
condutt was approved by the majority ; and 
the lord North and Grey moved, that a day 
might be appointed 2. conſidering the 


treaties of peace and commerce, The mo- 
ty K 3 tion 
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tion was ſupported by the earl of Claren- 
don; and tne thirteenth day of April was 
fixed for that purpoſe. * ha 

In the mean time an accident happened, 
which threw the miniftry into the utmoſt 
perplexity. Baron Schutz, the Hanoverian 
envoy, demanded of the chancellor a writ 
for the electoral 2 to ſit in the houſe of 
2 as duke of Cambridge, intimating his 
deſign was to reſide in England. The writ 
was granted with reluctance; but the miniſ- 
try, conſcious that ſuch an event would be 
attended with the ruin of all their projects, 
and perhaps with the immediate loſs of their 
authority, reſolved to exert their utmoſt 
endeavours, in order to prevent the prince's 
arrival. | a 

The queen herſelf was ſo offended at the 
baron's applying to the chancellor, without 
ſignifying his intention to her, that ſhe ſent 
him a meſſage forbidding him the court. 
Soon after ſhe wrote the following letter to 
the princeſs Sophia: . 

„Madam, Siſter, Aunt, 

« Since the right of ſucceſſion” to my 
„ kingdoms, has been declared to belong 
« to you and your family, there have al- 
«© ways been diſaffected perfons, who, from 
particular views of their own intereſt, 
5 have entered into meaſures to fix a prince 
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of your blood in my dominions, even 
while I am yet living, I never thought, 
till now, that this project would. have 
gone ſo far, as to have made the leaſt 
impreſſion on your mind. But, as I have 
lately perceived, w public rumours, which 


are induſtriouſly ſpread, that your electo- 


ral highneſs is come into this ſentiment, 
it is of importance, with reſpe& to the 
ſucceſſion of your family, that I ſhould 
tell you, ſuch a proceeding will infallibly 
draw along with it ſome conſequences, 
that might be dangerous to the ſucceſſion 
itſelf, which 1s not ſecure any other way 


than as the prince, who actually wears 


the crown, maintains her authority and 
prerogative. There are kere (ſuch is our 
misfortune) many perſons, who are ſedi- 
tiouſly diſpoſed, 80 I leave you-to judge, 
what tumults they may be able to raiſe, 
if they ſhould have a pretext to begin a 
commotion. I perſuade myſelf, there- 
fore, you- will never conſent, that the 
leaſt thing ſhould be done, which may 
diſturb the repoſe of me and my ſubjects. 
« Open yourſelf to me with the ſame 
freedom I do to you, and propoſe what- 
ever -yon think may contribute to the 
ſecurity of the ſucceſſion. I will come 
into with zeal, proyided it do not dero- 
66 gate 
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| 5 gate from my dignity, which I am Fe- 


Lved to maintain, 

I am, with great affection, &c. 
Superſeribed, n é 

To my Sifter and Aunt; the Elearſi Dowy- 

a 'ager of Brunſwick and Lunenburg. 
At the ſame time, ſhe wrote a letter to 


| the duke of Cambridge, in theſe terms: 


% Coufin, 


An accident, which bas bappeted in 


my lord Paget's family, having hindered 
bim from Kreing forward fo ſoon as he 
thought to have done, 1 cannot defet 
any longer letting you know my thoughts 


with reſpect to the defign you have of 


coming into my kingdoms. As the o- 
pening of the matter ought to have been 
made to me, ſo I expected you would 
not have given ear to it, without know- 
ing my thoughts about it. However, 
this is what I owe to my own dignity, 
the friendſhip J have for you, and the 
electoral Hoaſe to which you belong, 
that I ſhould tell you; that nothing can 
be more dangerous to the tranquillity of 
my dominions, and the right of ſucceſſi- 
on in your line, and conſequently” more 
difagreeable to me, than ſuch a proceed- 
ing at this junQure. I am, with great 
friendſhip, | 88 

* You! very affeQicnate couſin, 

„% Anne, R.“ 
| Another 


- 


Another letter was written to the eleftor 
bimſelf, the contents of which were never 
communicated to the public. The treaſurer” 
took this opportunity to aſſu re his highneſs 
of his firm aitachmeat to the family of Ha- 
nover. Whether the prince was influenced. 
by the repreſentations of the queen, or the 
advice of his friends; whether he believed 
that his reſidence in England would be pre- 
judicial to his intereſt, or was gnwilling to 
ive umbrage to her majeſty ; whatever Was 
his motive, certain it is, - that though he ob- 
tained the writ, he never thought proper to 
ne :- Pg 
The Whig lords were diſpleaſed with the 
een's anſwer to their addrefs concerning 
the pretender ; and they ropofed another 
addreſs on the ſame ſubject, which was ac- 
cordingly voted, but never preſented. The 
houſe then proceeded to examine the trea- 
ties of peace and commerce, to which ma- 
ny objections were made; but, at length, 
it was Carried by the influence of the court 


Intereſt, that an addreſs ſhould be preſented 


to her majeſty, acknowledging her good- 
neſs, in delivering the nation, by a' ſafe, 
honourable, and. advantageous peace with 
France and Spain, from the burden' of a 
conſuming land war, unequally carried on, 
and become at laſt impraQucable. 1 


4 
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. The commons concutred in this addreſe- 
after having voted, that the Proteſlant ſuc- 
_ celhon was out of danger; but theſe refolu. 
tions were not taken, without a violent op- 
ftion, in which general Stanhope, Mr. 
Tas and Mr. Walpole, made the 
chief figure. SE ene Ph 
The 1 having fpread a report, that 
the elector of Brunfivick did not think the 
wn of Britain worth his acceptance, the 
etters, which the queen had written to the 
| houſe of Hanover, were printed and dif- 
perſed, in order to acquaint the friends of 
that family, with the reaſons which prevent- 
ed the duke of Cambridge from coming over 
to England, The miniſters were ſo offend- 
ed at this ſtep, that they ordered the printet 
and the perſon from whom he received the 
3 the letters, to be taken into cuſ- 


tn the month of May the princeſs Sophia 
died, in the x; rk, 2a 53 of her age; 
and her death was notified to the queen, by 
baron Bothmar, who arrived in England with 

he character of enyoy-extraordinary fro 
the elector of Hanover. She was the foutth 
d, youngeſt daughter of Frederic, elector 
Palatine, Lon of. Bohemia, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of king James the firſt of England. 
She inherited from nature an excellent ca- 
Pacity, 


An 5 
Syacſty; which was admirably improved; and 
was, in every reſpect, one of the as ac- 
eompliſhed rinceſſes of the age in which | 
ved. At her death, the court of Englan 
went ipto mourning; and the elector of 
8 was prayed for, by name, in the 
urgy- Fo 
* A he diſſenters, notwithſtanding their 
ſeparation from the church, had always been 
conſidered as one chief ſupport of the Pro- 
teſtant ſucceſſion, thoſe WhO were now de- 
termined to deſeat that eſtabliſhment, re- 
ſolved, 'as a previous ſtep, to effect the ruin 
of theſe ſectaries. With this view, Sir Wil- 
liam Wyndham propoſed a bill to prevent 
the growth of ſchiſm, and for the further 
Ecurity of che church of England. The 
deſi gn of it was to prohibit diſſenters from 
— * in ſchools or academies. It was 
accordingly prepared, and eagerly oppoſed 
in both houles, as a meaſure equally dange- 
rous and cruel. General Stanhope, Mr. 
- Hampden, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Lech- 
mere exerted all their eloquenee and abilities 
on this oecaon. os ne 
They ſaid, that it looked more like a de- 
eree of Julian the apoſtate, than a law en- 
acdted by a Proteſtant parliament, ſince 2 
tended to raiſe ag great a perſecution againſt 
their Proteſtant brethrep, as either the pri- 
* ; muve 
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mitive Chriſtians ever ſuffered from the hea- 
then emperors, 'or the Proteſtants from. Po- 
pery and the Inquiſition : that it would ne- 
_  ceſſarily give occaſion to foreign education, 
which would drain the kingdom of great 
ſums of money, and, what was worſe, fill 
the minds of youth with prejudices- againſt 
the conſlitution of their country: that this 
was abundantly verified by the example of 
the Popiſn ſeminaries abroad, which were fo 
"pernicious to Great - Britain, that, inſtead 
| of making new laws to encourage forei 
| education, they wiſhed, that thoſe already in 
| force againſt Papiſts were ſomewhar-miti- 
| gated, and a certain number of ſchools al- 


J . ts 

The bill was ſu; ed by Mr. ſecretary 
Bromley, Sir Willizm \ Wyndham, Mr. Hun- 
gerford, and Mr. Collier. This laſt gen- 
tleman, who, from a petty attorney, had ri- 
fen to the direQorſhip of Drury-lane play - 
houſe, and afterwards, by the intereſt of 
lord Bolingbroke; obtained a ſeat in par- 
liament, ſpoke in a moſt ſtrapge and unac- 
countable manner. In order to expoſe the 
diſſenters, he begged leave to read to the 
houſe, a collection of abſurdities and im- 
pious expreſſions, which' he pretended to 
have extracted from their writings. After 
reciting part of this impettinent legend, he 
n came 


c 
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eame to a paſſage taken from the nonſenſical 
rhapſodgies of the late Mr. Hickeringill, mi- 
niller at Colcheſter, in which, Mr. Callier 
ſaid, the author averred, & that our bleſſed 
„ Saviour was the, fon of a w 3 
this ſhocking expreſſion he was interrupted 
by the ſpeaker, and prevented from going 
on with his haraogue. 

Ia the upper houſe, the bill met with a 


fill more violent oppoſition. The lord Cow- 


per affirmed, that, inftead of protentiog 
ſchiſm, and 8 pale of the church, 


it tended to produce ignorance, and its in- 


ſeparable attendants, ſuperſtition and irrehi- 
gion: that, in many country- towns, read- 
ing, wilting, and grammar-ſchools were 
chiefly ſupported by the diſſenters, not only 
for the inſtruction of their own children, 

but likewiſe of thoſe of poor churchmen ; 
ſo that the ſuppreſſing of thoſe ſchools, 


would, in ſome places, prevent the reading 


of the holy ſcriptures, and, in a great mea- 
fure, exrirpate al! kind of learning. 
It is remarkable, that the treaſurer, the 
chancellor, and the lord Bolingbroke, were, 
all of them, educated among the difſent- 
ers, The earl of Wharton, taking advan- 
tage of this circumflance, ſaid, he was agree- 
ably ſurpriſed to ſee, that ſome men of plea- 
ture were, on a ſudden, become ſo religious, 


Vor. XXXIII. -L as 
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as to ſet up for patrons of the. church; gt | 


he could not but wonder, that perſons, W1 


had been educated. in diſſenting academies, | 


whom he could point at, and, whoſe tutofs 
he cqild name, ſhould ,appear the moſt ſcx- 
ward in ſupprefling them? that IE 
but an indifferent return. for the benefit t 

u had received from theſe ſchools, which 


red thoſe grea tmen, who had made lo glorſ- 


ous a peace, and treaties that executed them- 
ſelves; who had obtained ſo great advan- 
tages for the trade of the kingdom; and 52 
had paid the public debts without "any fut - 
ther charge to the nation : that he could not, 
therefore, ſee any reaſon for ſuppreſſing theſe 
academies, unleſs it were an apprehenſion 
that they might till produce gteater gentus's, 
that mond 5 the merits aud abilities of 
the preſent patriots: that, to be ſerious, 
however, it was no leſs melancholy than 
ſurpriſing, that, at a time, when the court 
of France proſecuted the deſign, which they 
had long fince formed, to extirpate the Pro- 
teſtant religion; when not only fecret prac- 
tices Were uſed to impoſe a Popiſh pretend - 
er on theſe realms, but even men publickly 
inliſted for his ſervice ; it was no leſs me- 
lancholy than ſurprizing he ſaid, that, at 
this very time, a bill ſhould be brought in, 
which could not but tend to divide Proteſ- 

3 tants, 
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tarts, and, conſequently, to wekken their 


"antereſt, and haſten their ruin: that he 


Iſapproved, of the word ſchiſm, with which 
the frontiſpiece of the bill was graced ; and 
it was ſtrange they ſhould call that ſchiſm 
in Eoglang, which was the eſtabliſhed reli- 

ion in Scotland: that if the lords, who re- 

reſented that part of Great-Britain, were 
for this bill, he hoped, that, in order to be 
Sven with the Engliſh, and conſiftent with 


71 they would* move for inother 


11 to, prevent the growth of ſchiſm in their 
own country: that, both in the bill "itſelf, 
and in the ſpeeches of thoſe who declared for 


| It, ſeveral laws were recited and urged ; but 


there was a law which had not yet been men- 
tioned ; he expected, indeed, that the'vene- 
table bench of biſhops would have taken no- 
tice of it, but, fince they had thought pro- 
to be filent on the occaſion, he would 
imſelf name it; it was the law of the goſ- 
pel, Ks to do to others as we would be os 
a - e e, 3 
The lord Hallifax alledged, that the very 
introduction of the bill was injuripus, to the 
queen ; nor could he believe her, majeſt 
would ever give her aſſ-nt to ſuch a law, af- 
ter the ſolemn declaration ſhe had made 
fram the. throne, that ſhe would “ inviolably 


* Maintain the toleration,“ which this bill 


L 2 | would, 


— . ̃ - 
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would, in effet, deſtroy : that her mzjeſty 
had made it the glory of her reign to follow 
the ſteps of queen Elizabeth, who had not 
not only received and protected the reformed 


Walloons, who took ſanctuary in her domi- 


nions from the Spaniſh inquiſition ; but had 
likewiſe allowed them the public exerciſe of 
their religion, and cauſed a clanſe in their | 
favour'to be inſerted in the act of unformity: 
that, by theſe means, that wiſe and glonous 
queen had vaſtly increaſed the wealth, of che 
realm, the Walloons having eſtabliſhed the 
woollen manufactures, which are the beſt 
branch of the national trade: that the pro- 
tection and encouragement, given by the 
late king, and her preſent majefty, to the 
French refugees, had proved no lefs advan- 
tageous to the kingdom : that it would, 
therefore, be a piece of the highelt ba rbarity 
to make an act, which would deprive many 
French Proteſtants of the means of ſubfiſt- 
ing, either by keeping public ſchools, er by 
teaching in private families, eſpecially conſi- 
dering their late . hard treatment from, the 
government, which had not, for above three 
years paſt, paid them any part of the fifteen 
thouſand pounds per annum, allowed in the 
civil liſt towards the maintenance of their 
poor and miniſters : and that, thoſe who pro- 
moted this bill with ſo much * 
8 | N wou 
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woenld do well to remember the conſequences 
of perſecuting the diſſenters, in — of. 
king Charles the firft, which kindled 4 fri- 


ous and unnatural civil war, and ended, at 
lat, in the total overthrow of church, atid 
Hate, and in the king's murder. 
The lord Townſend, among other perti- 
nent remarks on the danger of perſecution, 
faid, he had lived a long time in Holland, 
_ had ved, mu 2. * 
rength of that great and powerful repub- 
lic, confilted chile in the number dis in- 
habitants; and that he was perſuaded, that, 
if the ſtates ſhould cauſe the ſchools of any 
one ſect, tolerated in Holland, to be ſhut 
vp, thoſe provinces would ſoon be as thin of 
people as Sweden or Spain, whereas now 
they ſwarmed with inhabitants. 
The earl of Nottingham owned, that he 
had formerly been of opinion, that the occa- 
fional conformity of the diſſenters was dan- 
| woe: to the eftabliſhed church; and there- 
re, 


he had ever promoted the bill to pre- 


vent it? but the church having now that ſecu- 
rity, he believed her ſaſe, and out of dan- 
er; and therefore, he thought himſelf 
ound in conſcience to oppoſe ſo - barbarous 
a Jaw as the preſent, which tended to de- 
prive parents of the natural right of edu- 
cating their own children, He ſaid, he had 
L 3 obſerved 
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obſerved, both hiſtory and his own 4x» © 
— that all the perſecutions, which 

been raiſed in England againſt ſchiſma- 
9 proceeded originally, from a 8 
and countenance Popery. He parti- 
 cularly excepted againſt / that part of the 
bill which ordained,. that any perſon, who 
mould keep any public or private ſchool, 
or act as tutor to any youth, ſhould” have 

jcence from the biſhop of the place. 

y lords,“ continued he, ** I have: many 
& 8 and I-know not whether God 
4e will vouchſafe to let me live to give them 
the education I could wiſh. Therefore, 
65 my londs, I own | tremble, when I think 
that a certain divine, who is hardly ſuſpect- 
ed ol being a chriſtian (meaning Dr. Swift) 
« is in a fair way of being a biſhop, and 
„may one day give licences to thoſe, who 
* ſhall, be intruſted with the W of 
6 youth,” 

The miniſtry, however, were little con · 
cerned about the number or weight of the ar- 
guments that were urged. They knew they 
had a plurality of voices: they therefore in- 
ſiſted on the queſtion's being put; and the 
bill paſſed, though only by a-rhajority of five 
votes. It afterwards received the royal aſ- 
ſeats but che queen dying before it took 

place, 


% 
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che aft was, in 4 great meaſurt, ren- 
E 8 N eee een 
- By this time the queen's conſtitution was. 
une broken: one” fit of ſickneſt Was l- 
flocelt y another ; and what completed 
the ruin of her health, was the #nxiety of 
her wind, owing pdrtly to the - difcontents 
which prevailed among her ſubjects; partly 
to the! diſſenſiom aud aniniofities of her 
miniſtefs, - which were now become intole- 
: rable. The council chamber was converted 
into a ſcene of obſtinate and. violent con- 
rention, Even in the queen's preſence, the 
_ treaſurer and ſecretary did not abſtain from 
mutual reproach arid recrimination. - : 
Oxford adviſed moderate meaſures, and 
is ſaid to have made advances towards an 
accommodation with the Whig noblemen, 
who, he plainly perceived, would foon gain 
the aſcendant. Bolingbroke affected to ſet 
the Whigs at defance: he profeſſed a flam- 
ing zeal for the church; and ſoothed the 
queen's inclinations with the moſt artful flat- 
- tery. He, and his coadjutrix, lady Maſham, 
_ lnfanuated, that the treaſurer was prejudiced 
in favour of the Diſſenters, and even, that he 
acted as a ſpy for the houſe of Hanover. 
In the courſe of theſe diſputes and com- 
motions the Jacobites were not idle. They 
believed that the queen fecretly fayoured t 
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incereſt, of che pretender; and they de- 
pended upon Bolingbroke's attachment ts 
the. ſame cauſe, hey . fondly i 
that the fame ſentiments were entertained 
by a great part of the nation, They beld 
frequent conſultations both in Great. Britain 
and Ireland. They reſolved to jmprove the 
public diſſenſions to the advantage of their 
party. They had even the preſumption to 
inliſt men for the ſervice of the pretender. 
Some of theſe praclices were diſcovered by 
the earl of Wharton, who immediately 
| communicated the intelligence. Several 
| perſons: were ſeized, and ſome of them 
condemned and executed. | 
| This affair made ſo much noiſe that the 
| miniſtry could not avoid taking notice of it. 
A proclamation was publiſhed promiſing a 
| reward of five Neale pounds for appre- 
| hending the pretender, whenever he ſhould 
land or attempt to land in Great-Britain. 
The commons reſolved upon an addreſs of 
thanks for the proclamation, and aſſured 
her majeſty that they would chearfully aid 
and afhit her, by granting the ſum of an 
hundred thouſand pounds, as a further re- 
ward to any who ſhould perform ſo great a 
ſervice to her majeſty and her kingdoms. 
The earl of Nottingham OE that the 
lords ſhould preſent an addreſs on the ſame 
x en RR” 


r. 2g 
object. The motion was ſeconded by the earl 
of Wharton; who, holding the queen's procla- 
mation in his hand, moſt pathetically lamented 
her majeſty's owning, that her endeavours to 
remove the pretender fromLorrain had prov- 
ed ineffectul. Unhappy princeſs 1“ ſaĩd 
he, * how much is her condition altered ! 
«+ wilt poſterity believe, that ſo great a 
% queen, who had reduced the exorbitant 
„ power of France, given a king to Spain, 
«© and whoſe very miniſters have made the 
„% Emperor and the States. General to trem-. 
„ ble, would yet want power to make fo 
1 „ ſo inconfiderable a prince as the 
duke of Lorrain, comply with her juſt 
„ requeſt of removing out of his domini- 
ons the pretender to her crown — * | 
tingham's motion being approve the 
houſe, the addreſs was by carte Mover 
and preſented. 3 

+ Bolingbroke, the better to conceal his 
real intentions, propoſed a bill, denouncing 
the penalty of high-treaſon againſt thoſe, 
who ſhould lift or be inhifted in the preten- 
der's ſervice; The lord Hallifax obſerved, 
that ſuch a bill was altogether needleſs, as 
both the pretender and all his adherents 
were already attainted of high-treaſon : 
that the pretender was of 'himſelf inconfi- 
derable, and not to be feared, but only 2 1 
es 2 2 
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far as he was countenanced and protected 


by the French. king, - whoſe N 3 


ſtant — it was to impoſe him on 


kingdoms. He thereſare moved, that it 
ſhould be high. treaſon for any of her ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects to liſt or be ialiſted: in- the 

ſervice of any foreign prince or ſtate, with - 

aut a licence under the ſign manual of her 
majeſty, her heirs or ſucceſſors. With this 

amendment the bill was paſſed, and: after- 
wards received the rung nr 69 of che _ 

mons. 

0 On the ſecond. day ws Jalyche-Jonle took 
into conſideration the treaty of commerce 
with Spain, and ſeveral. merchants- bring 
examined at the har of the houſe, declared. 


_ that, unleſs the explanations: of the third, 


fifth, and eighth articles, which had been 


wade at Madrid: after. the figning of the 


treaty, were reſcinded, . they could not carry 
om that trade warden rolng neee 
nt. | 
Softer! a long 4 the hooſs reſolved: 
to addreſs the queen for all the papers telat- 
idg to the negotiation of the treaty of com- 
merce with Spain, with the names of: the 
who adviſed her majeſty to- that 
treaty... To this addreſs. the queen anſwer- 


od, that underſtanding the three explanato- 


an . were not 2 | 


CI 


\ , 
we An 13 
tal td the trade of her ſubjects, ſhe had con- 
ſentell to thei? being ratified with the treaty. 
 Piieearl'of Wharton ſaid, that if ſo 2 
tle e was thewn to the addreſſes of that 
- anguft aſſembly, they had/no buſineſs in that 
houſe.” He moved for a remonſtranee to her 
majeſty, to lay before her the inſuperable 
difficulties that attended the Spaniſh trade bn 
the footing of the late treaty ; anTthe houſe 
approved of the motion. It was likewiſe mov- 
ed, "that the houſe ſhould inſiſt on her ma- 
1 naming the perſons, who had adviſed 
her t6 ratify the three explanatory articles. 
This blow was levelled at the lord Bo- 
_ Ingbroke and Arthur Moore, his agent, a 
member'of the lower houſe, who had had 
the chief management of the treaty,” and 
who, by ſeveral circumſtances, appeared to 
| have been corrupted by the Spaniſh court. 
He was ſcreened by the majority in parHa-- 
ment; but a general court of the South-ſea 


company reſolved, bt a complaint pre- 


ferred by captain ſohnſon, that Arthur 
Moore, while a dired&or, was privy to, and 
'encquraged the deſign of carrying on a 
clandeftine trade, to the prejudice of the 
corpbration, contrary to his oath,” and in 
breach of the truft repoſed in him; and 
that, for ſuch miſdemeanour, he ſhould be 
declared incapable of being a director of, 

; or 
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or having any employment in that company. 
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+ ways expreſſed 


The queen had taken to herſelf the quarter 
part of the Aſſento contract, which, in 


conſequence of an addreſs from the upper 


houſe, ſhe now. gave up to the company; 


dut ſhe refuſed to diſcover the names of 


thoſe, who. had adviſed her to ratify the ex- 
planatory articles. WES >< 


Tue lottery bill being now ready for the 


royal aſſent, her majeſty came to the houſe 
of peers on the ninth day of July, and clof- 
ed the ſeſſion with a ſpeech on the. aſual 


topics. After having | thanked them for - 


the ſupplies they had granted, ſhe declared, 
that her conſtant endeavours were to pre- 
ſerve the Proteſtant religion, the liberty of 
her ſubjects, and to ſecure the tranquillity 
of. her kingdoms : but that ſhe muſt tell 


. them, plainly, that theſe deſirable ends 


could never be attained, unleſs they brought 
the ſame diſpoſition on their parts; unleſ⸗ 


all groundleſs jealouſies, which create and 
foment diviſions among them, were laid 4 


ſide; and unleſs they ſhewed the ſame re 
gard for her juſt prerogative,” and for th: 


hogpur of her na as ſhe had al- 
or the rights of her people. 


The miniſters, conſcious they were equall / 
concerned in the late negociation, had hi- 
_therro been reflrained, by the fear of com- 

| e 
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mon danger, from coming to an open rup- 

ture ; but being now freed from that re- 

ſtraint by the treaty's receiving the appro- 

bation of parliament, they no dong kept 

= any meaſures, but gave an unbounded looſe 

to their mutual animoſity. Oxford wrote a 

letter to the queen, containing an account 

of the public tranſactions duting the ſour 

laſt years; in the courſe of which he endea- 

. youred to juſtiſy his own conduct, and ex- 

ſe. the turbulent and ambitious: ſpirit of 

1 9 | GFA aa a 

- Bolingbroke, on the other hand, accuſed 

the ter of haying invited the duke of 

Marlborough to return to Evgland ; of 

f having held private conferences with other 

. Whig lords ;3 of having diſcovered the 

queen's councils to the court of Hanover; 
? 
C 
; 
| 


r 


and even of having adviſed them to demand 
a writ for the duke of Cambridge. The 
| ray of Shrewſbury Jikewiſe complained of 
is having preſumed to ſend orders to him 

| in ry without the privity of her ma- 
jeſty and the council. In all, probabiliry, 

: his greateſt crime was his having given um- 
brage to the favogrite. lady Maſham, by 
| ſcrupling to pay a,grart of fiſteen hundred 
pounds a year, which ſhe had lately ob- 
tained, Certain. it is, on the 'twenty- fe- 
venkh day of 1 very violent allercation 


e 
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paſſed detu een that lady,” the chancellor, 


.». and- Oxford, in the s preſence. The 


treaſurer ſaid he had b pk wronged and 4- 


huſed by lies and miſrepreſentations; but 


he would be revenged, and leave ſame per- 


-ſons as low as he-found- them. 


In the mean time he was diveſted of all 


kis employments ; and Bolingbroke: ſeent- 
ed to triumph in the victory he bad gained. | 
He hoped he ſhould ſucceed as prime mini- 
ſter in the adminiſtration of affairs; aud is 
ſaid to have formed the deſign of a coali- 
tion with the duke of Marlbotou h, who, 


at this very time, embarked at Oſtend for 


| England. Probably, Oxford had attempted 
the ſame expedient; but met with a repulſe 
from the duke, who hat folemnly vowed | 
a never to be reconciled to that miniſtef. 


Whatever ſchemes might have been form- 


; 4 the fall of the treaſurer was ſo ſudden 
that no meaſures were concerted for ſupply- 
ing his place and filling up the other vacan- 


cies that moſt neceſſarily attend his diſgrace. 


- The general confuſion that followed at court, 


and the fatigue of attending. a long cabinet- 


eouncil on the event, had ſuch an effect upon 
the queen's ſpirits and conſtitution, that ſhe 


declared ſhe ſhould not outlive it, and was 


immediarely ſeized with a lethargic diſorder. 
Several nn were Feſcides by the 


phy fici- 


ans 3 but notwithſtandtng all their ap- 
plications, the diſeaſe encreaſed ſo fuſt, char 
next day, which was the thirtieth of July, 
tckey deſpaired of her life. The committee 
of the council, which was aſſe mbled at the 
Cockpit, adjourned to Kenſington.1 
The dukes of Somerſet and Argyle, inſorm- 
ed of the deſperate condition in which ſhe lay, 
repaired to the Palace; and without being 
ſummoned, entered the council. chamber. 
The members were ſurprized at their appear- 
ance; but upon being made acquainted 
with the motives of their coming, the duke 
of 'Shrewſbory thanked them for their rea- 
dineſs to give their aſſiſtance in ſuch a criti- 
eal juncture, and deſired they would take 
their places. Then they propoſed that 
the phyficians ſnould be examined concern- 
jog the ſtate” of the queen's health, that ſo 
"wy might rere Were all — veg 


"The phyſicians having declared that ber 
majeſty was ftilt ſenſible though extremely 
weak, ſome members repreſented the ab- 
foluts neceflity of ſupplying the treaſurer's 
place in caſe of her death. They accord- 
ingly recommended the duke of Shrewſbury 
as the fitteſt perſon to undertake that impor- 
tant charge. When this opinion was ſig- 
nified to the an ſhe faid -they could 
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not 
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not have recommended a ſhe liked bet- 
ter than the duke of Shrewſbury. She deliver- 
ed to him the white ſtaff, bidding him uſe it 


for the of her le. He would have 


returned the lord chamberlain's ſtaff: but 
ſhe deſired him to keep them both: fo that 
be was at one time poſſeſſed of three of the 
greateſt poſts of the kingdom, thoſe of lord - 
treaſurer,' lord-chamberlain, and lord-heu- 
tenant-of-Ireland, - - - + 92 
The advancement of Shrewſbary to the 
head of the treaſury, produced an entire al- 
teration in the face of affairs: it baffled the 
deſigns of Bolingbroke, extinguiſhed the 
hopes of the Jacobites, and revived the ſpi - 
rits of all who. wiſhed well to the Proteſtant 
fucceſſion. The dukes of Somerſet and Ar- 
gyle propoſed, that all privy-counſellors, 
in and about London, ſhould be invited to 
attend, without diflintion of party. The 
motion was approved, and the lord Somers, 
with many other friends of the family of 
Hanover, repaired to Kenſington. - 

The council being thus ſtrengthened be- 
gan to provide for the ſecurity of the king- 
om. Severe reflections were made upon 
the miniſtry for leaving the maritime places 
entirely deſtitute of men and ammuni- 
tion, c uently incapable of defence, in 
caſe of a ſudden invaſion. Orders were 


ö 
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to four regiments of horſe and 
3; quartered" in remote counties, 
to march up to the neighbourhood of Lon. 
don and Weſtminſter. Seven of the ten 
Britiſh battalions in the Netherlands, were 


direded to embark at Oſtend for England, 


with all poſſible diſpatch : an embatgo was 
laid upon all ſhipping : and directions were 
given for equipping all the ſhips of war that 
could ſooneſt be got ready for ſervice. 

A letter was ſent to the elector of Brunſ- 
wick, intimating, that the phyficiags had 
diſpaired of the queen's life, acquainting 
bim with the meaſures that had been taken, 
and deſiring he would, with all convenient 
ſpeed, repair to Holland, where he ſhould 
be attended by a Britiſh ſquadron to convey 
him to England, in caſe of her majeſty's 
deceaſe. 4 

At the ſame time inftrutions were diſ- 
patched to the earl of Strafford, to require 
the States- General to prepare for performing 
their guaranty of the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
Meaſures were taken to ſecure the ſea ports; 
and overawe the Jacobites in Scotland: the 
command of the fleet was beſtowed upon 
the carl of Berkley; and the heralds at arms, 
were kept ip readineſs to proclaim the. new 


| king, as ſoon as the vacancy of the throne 


ſhould: happen, The queen continued to 
$245 M 3 doſe 
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doſe in a ſtate of lethargic inſenkbility till 
* day of Auguſt about ſeven in the 
— when ſhe' expired in the fiftieth 
Frith. of het age, end 7. thirteenth me her 


* Queen A Anne was 10 her perſon of the 
iddle ſtatute, well proportioned. Her 
hair was of a dark brown colour, her com- 
plexitn ſanguine and ruddy, her features 
ſtrong and regular, her countenance rather 
: than oval, and her aſpe& more comely 
R majeſtic. Her voice was remarkably 
clear an harmonious, as appeared particu- 
larly in the graceful delivery of her ſpeeches 
to parliament. She had a tolerable ear forſmu- 
fic, and performed indifferently on the guitar, | 
an inflrument then greatly 1n;vogue. She was 
a pattern of conjugal fidelity and affection, 
a tender mother, a warm friend, 2 munifi- 
cent patron. 
Hler character, viewed in a political light, 
is ſufficiently apparent from the tranſactions 
of her reign, which the reader will eaſil 
remember. She had been bred up with ſtrong 
efions in favour of the Tories, whom 
Was taught to regard as the only true 
fende of the church and monarchy, and 
incorable prejudices againſt the Whigs, 
whom ſhe unjuſlly conſidered as the deter- 
mined enemies of both. To this was = 


Nun, 19 
her unbappy conduct in reſigning herſelf 
into the hands of the former party during 
the laſt four years of ber reign; in conſe- 
quence of which, one of the moſt glorious 
and ſucceſsful wars, that had ever been car- 
ried on by any Engliſh monarch, was con- 
cluded by a peace, which raiſed the power 
of the Bourbon family to a dangerous 
height, and has proved the ſource of moſt 
of the troubles that have ſince happened in 
Europe. 79 | 

That her miniſters entertained defigns in fa- 
vour of the pretender can hardly be doubted. 
Whether ſhe herſelf had ever adopted the ſame 
ſentiments ſeems not equally clear. This 
much, perhaps, may be afirmed, without 
incurring the charge of partiality, that, 
however inclinable ſhe might have been, from 
the force of prejudice, to advance the pre- 
tender to the throne of Great-Britain, could 
ſhe have done it in a peaceable manner; the 
humanity of-her heart would always have 
prevented her from attempting ſuch an expe- 
riment at the hazard of à civil war, which 
would certainly have followed, and would 
have been attended with the utter ruin 
of him and his adherents: for whatever 
they might fondly imagine, their numbers 
never bore any proportion to thoſe who were 
firmly attached to the Proteſtant 1 4 
| [TED 5 Ws 1 N G : on. 
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fion, Her reign may be ſaid to have been 
bloodleſs,” no perſon having been executed, 
at leaſt beheaded for treaſon, during the 
courſe of her adminiftration ; a circumftance, 
which cannot be-affirmed of any other En- 
Ee. £30465 aut the — 9 
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UE EN Anne had no ſooner re- 
ſigned her laſt breath, than the 
8 met, and the arch- 
iſnop of Canterbury, the lord 
chancellor, and the Hanoverian 
reſident, Kreyenberg,. produced the three 
inſtruments, in which the elector of Brunſ- 
wick had nominated the perſons to be added 
as lords juſtices, to the ſeven great officers of 
the crown.* Orders were . 
| iſa 


* The great officets were: Dr. Tenniſon, arch- 
biſhop of Canterburyz lerd chancellor 92 


executed with the uſual ſolemnities. 
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iſſned for proclaiming king George ig Eng- 
land, Scotland, and {nes 5; and theſe were, 


The 'regericy appointed the earl of Dorſet 
to carry to Hanover the news of the king's ac- 
ceſſion, and attend him in his journeꝝ to Eng- 
land. They diſpatched the general officers, in 
whom they could confide, to their reſpec- 
tive . poſts : they reinforced the garriſon of 
Portſmouth: they ſent ſome ſhips of war td 
ioſpect the harbours of France: and they 
appointed Mr. Addiſon their ſecretary, while 
Jord Bolingbroke was obliged to ſtand at the 
door of the n ee with bis bag 
and papers, and receive orders from thole, 
whom, a few days before, he expected to 
command. | 
Ina word; king George aſcended the“ 
throne of Great- Britain, in the 3 


n Sheffield, duke ef Buck inghamſhire, lord preſi- 
lent 3 Charles Talbot, duke of Shrewſbury, lord · trea- 
ſurer; William Legg, earl of Dartmouth, lord privy- 
feal; Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford, firſt 
commiſſiofier of the admiralty ; Sir Thomas Parker 
lord chief-juſtice of the King's-Bench, '* | 
- . The perſons; added by the elector of Brunſwick's in- 
8 were: the dukes of Shrewſburv, Somerſet, 

olton, Devonſhire, Kent, Argyle, Moatroſe, Rox- 
burgb, the earls of Pomfret, Angleſey, Carliſle, Not- 
tingham” Abingdon, Scarborough, "Orford, lord viſ- 


. 
. 


\eount-Fownlend, the lords Hallifax and Cowper, *' 
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year of his age, without the leaſt diſturbance 
or tumult: the Jacobites being ſo confound- 
ed by the ſudden death of her late majefty, 
and the overthrow of their champion, Bo- 
lingbroke, that they were aſhamed and 
afraid to avow their ſentiments ; and artful- 
ly repreſenting their want of power to make 
any oppoſition as want of inclination. 
Some of the more fooliſh of them, however, 
could not refrain from wiiſpering their ſe- 
cret wiſhes: The mayor of Oxford receiv- 
ed, from a perſan in a batchelor's gown, a 
letter, requiring him to proclaim the preten- 
der. This being communicated to the vice- 
chancellor, a copy of it was immediate- 
ly tranſmitted to Mr. ſecretary Bromely, 
member of parliament for the univerſity ; 
and the vice-chancellor offered a reward of 
one hundred pounds to any perſon, who 
ſhould diſcover the author. | | 
The parliament being met, purſuant to 
the act which regulated the ſucceſſion, the 
lord chancellor, on the fifth day of Auguſt, 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, in the name 
of the regency, importing, that the privy- 
council appointed by the elector of Bruntwick, 
had proclaimed that prince, under the name 
of king Gzorce, as the lawful and rightful. 
ſovereign of theſe kingdoms : that they 
had taken the neceſſary care to preſerve the 
public 
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public peace: that the ſeveral branches of 
the revenue were expired by the demiſe of 

her late majeſty; and he begged leave to re- 
commend to them the making ſuch proviſion 

in that reſpect, as might be requiſite to ſup · 

port the honour and dignity of the crown: 

that he hoped they would not be wanting in 
any thing that might conduce to the efta- 
bliſhing and advancing public credit: that 


the privy-counc:], not having received his 


majefty*s orders, declined laying be fore them 
any thing that did not require their imme- 
diate conſideration: that he would only take 
the freedom to exhort them, with the greate/t 
.earneſtneſs, to a hve unanimity, and a 
.firm adherence to the intereſt of their ſove- 
reign, as the only means of preſerving the 
' tranquillity of the kingdom. | has 
Both houſes immediately drew up addreſ- 
ſes, containing condolences on the death pf 
the late queen, congratulations on his majeſ- 
ty's happy acceſſion, and the warmeſt ex- 
preſſions of duty and affection. The king, 
in ais anſwers, ſympathized with them on 
the loſs they had ſuſtained, thanked them 
for the aſſurances of their loyalty and attach - 
ment, and promiſed to make it his conſtant 
cute to preſerve their religion and libertics 
nviolate. 1 5 
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Mean while, the lower houſe prepared and 
paſſed a bill, granting to his majeſty the ſame 


civil liſt,” weich the queen had enjoyed; 


with additional clauſes for the payment of 


© arrcars; * amountibg to fixty-five thouſand 


pounds, due to the Hanoverian tropps, which. 
had been in the ſervice of Great-Britain ; 
and for a reward of one hundred thouſand 
pounds to be paid by the treaſury, to any per- 
ſon who ſhould apprebend _ pretender in 
landing, or attempting to land, in an 
of the Britiſh . 22 
Mr. Craggs, who had been diſpatched to 
Hanover before the queen died, returning 
on the thirteenth day of Auguſt, with letters 
from the king to the regency, they went to 
the houſe of peers; and the chancellor made 
another ſpeech to both houſes, ihtimating, 
that his majeſty was highly ſatisfied with the 
loyalty and affection which his people had 
univerſally expreſſed at his acceſſion : and 
chat, agreeable to their earneſt deſire, he 
was haſtening hither, with all poſſible expe- 
dition. | ALS $a 
Other addreſſes were voted on this acca- 
fron, The commons, having finiſhed the 
bill for the civil liſt, and one for making 
ſome alterations in the act for a ſlate lottery, 
which received the royal affent from the re- 
Vor. XXXIII. N gency, 
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gency, the parliament was prorogucd to the 
third day of September. 4 
Mr. Prior, having. intimated be Ane 
death, to the court of Verſailles, Lewis de- 
clared, that he would inviolably maintain 
the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht, 
particularly, with regard to the ſettlement 
of the Britiſh crown in the houſe of Hano- 
ver. The earl of Strafford baving notified 
the ſame event to the States of Holland, and 
monſieur Klingraef, the reſident of Hano- 
ver, having preſented them with a letter, in 
which his maſtes demanded the performance 
of their guaranty; they promiſed to fulfil 
their engagements, and congratulated his 
electoral al by hneſs, on his acceſſion to the 
throne of Great - Britain. They declated 
that they conſidered the ſupport of his ſuc- 
ceſſion as a matter, in which not only tbe 
intereſt of England, but alſo the ſecurity of 
the Proteſtant religion, the ſaſety of their 
republic, and even the liberty of all Europe: 
were deeply concerned. They invited bim 
to paſs through their territories; and aſſured 
him, that his intereſts were as dens to 27 75 
as their oOwn- .. F 
The pretender was no ſooner infoxnied.o 
the queen 's death," than he: poſted to Ver- 
ſailles, where he wus told, by the marquis 
de Torcy, um his moſt Chtiſſiau majeſty 
| dehired, 
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defired, he would quit his dominions imme - 
diately ; and he accordingly thought proper 
to return to Lotrain. | 
Zy chis time, Mr. Murray had artived 
in England, from Hanover, with notice, 
that the king had delayed his departure, for 
a few days. He brought orders to the re- 
gency to prepare a patent for creating the 
prince royal, prince of Wales, and for di- 
veſting lord Bolingbroke of his poſt of fe» 
cretary. The ſeals were accordingly taken 
from this*miniſter, by the dykes of Shrew(- 
bary and Somerſet, and lord Cowper, who, 
at-the ſame time, locked and ſealed up all 
the doors of his office. * 
King George, having entruſted the go- 
vernment of his German dominions to 2 
council, headed by his brother, prince Erneſt, 
fer out with the electoral prin ce from Heren- 
haaſen, on the thirty · firſt of Auguſt; and in 
ſoar days arrived at Utrecht, from whence 
he repuired to- the Hague, where he had ſe- 
veral'- conferences with the States-Genertal. 
On the fixteenth of September, he embark · 
ed at Orange Polder, on board the Peregrine 
and Mary yacht, under convoy of an Eng- 
liſh and Dutch ſquadron, commanded by the 
earl of Berkeley; and next evening arrived 
at the Hope, where the admiral dropped 


anchor. 
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The next morniog being foggy, the yacht 
did not ſail up the river till the afternoon, 
when his majeſty, with the prioce, were 
landed, from a barge, at Greenwich, about 
fix in the eveniog. There he was received 
by the earl of Northumberland, captain of 
the life guards, and the lords of the regency. 
From the landing-place, he walked. to his 
Houſe in Greenwich-Park, attended by 2 

reat number of the nobility, and other per- 
© ns of diſtinction, who had the honour to 
Kiſs his hand. When he retired to-his þed- 
chamber, he ſent for ſuch of the nobility as 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by theix zeal 
for his ſucceſſion ; but the duke of Ormond, 
the Jord:chancellor, and the lord Trevor 
were not of the number. | 
_ Oxford was not preſent at the kirg's land- 
ing; but next morning, he appeared before 
him with an air of confidence, as if he ex- 
pected to receive ſome particular mark of the 
royal favour. He had the mortification to 
remain a long time undiſlinguiſhed in the 
croud; and then was permitted to kiſs the 
king's hand, without 6 honoured with 
any other notice. On the other hand, bis 
majeſty expreſſed uncommon regard: fqr the 
duke of Marlborough, who had lately return- 
ed to England, as well as fgr the other lead- 
ers of the Whig party. On the twentieth 


day 
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day of September he made his public entry 
with great pomp and magnificence, being 
e by above two hundred coaches 
of the nobility and gentry, each of them 
drawn by fix horſe. | 

The conduct of the Tories in the late 
reign, had been fo prejudicial to the intereſt 
of their country, ſo detrimental to the liber- 
ties of Europe, and ſo little favourable to 
the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, that it is not ſur- 
prizing, if they were now divelted of all 
power and authority, and ſome of them 
ABER, called to an account ſor their miſ- 
gemeanours: the wonder is that no ſeverer 
puniſhments were inflited upon them than 
what they actually ſuffered. x 
A total change was immediately eſſected 
ip all places of truſt and profit. 'The duke 
of Ormoud was deprived of his command, 
which the king reſtored to the duke of Marl- 
borough, whom he likewiſe conſtituted co- 
lonel of the Grit regiment of foot-guards, 
and maſter of the ordnance, The great 
ſzal was given to lord Cowper ; the privy- 
ſeal to the earl of Wharton; and the go- 
yernment' of Ireland to the earl of Sun- 
abt nan The duke of Peyonſhire was 


made ſteward of the houſhold lord Town- 
ſend and Mr. Stanhope were declared ſecre- 


tarjes of flate; the poſt of ſecretary for 
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Stöthand was conferred upon tb duke 65 
Montroſe: Tie duke of S6merſet was ap- 
pointed maſler of the horſe; the duke of 
St, Albar's, captain of the band of pen - 
ſioners; and the duke of Argyle, com- 
mander in chief of the forces in Scotland. 
Mr. Puſteney was nominated ſeeretary at 
war ; and Mr. Robert Walpole paytnaſter to 
the army and to Chelſea-hoſpitall. 
A new privy- council was formed, and the 
earl of Nottingham declared preſident; but 
all affairs of cn ſequence were concerted by 
a cabinet -· council, conſiſting of the duke of 
Marlborough, the carts of Nottingham and 
Sunderland, the lords Hallifax, Townfend, 
Somers, and general Stanhope. The regen 
cy had already removed Sir Conſlantine 
Phipps and the arch-biſhop of Armagh from 
the office of lords juſtices of Ireland; and fub- 
ſtituted in their room, the archbiſhop of Dub- 
lin and the earl of Kildare. Alan 5 
was conſlituted chancellor: a new privy- 
council Was eftabliſhed for that kingdom, 
and the duke of Ormond was named as one 
of the members. The treaſury and admi- 
ralty were put in commiſſion; the lord Hal- 
lifax being placed at the head of the for- 
mer, the carl of Orford at that of the 


latter * = 
Notwith- 
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* Ronin - the 1 TP whie 
the Tories wn ra poſſeſs, theſe 
changes were lowed by bd in humour or 
ar 65 r diſcontent. Addteſſes congtatulat- 

n# his majeſty's acceſſion, were preſented 
by the two univerſities, and by all the coun- 
ties, Cities,” boroughs and corporations © 
the Eihigdom. He expreſſed particular ſatis- 
faction at theſe Inſtances of their loyalty and 
attachment. 

He declared in council, bis rm reſolb- 
tion to ſupport and mainly the churches 6f 
Enplagd and Scotland, as they wers ſeverl. 

1 by law eftabliſhed. This he apprehend- 
% Wiz ht be effectually done without im- 
bene the toleration' allowed by law to 

roteſtant diſſenters, and ſo neceſſary to the 
trade and riches of the kingdom: and he 
further aſſured them, that he would endea- 
vour to render property ſecure : the good ef- 
s of which were no where ſo clearly ſeen 

as in this happy iſland. ' 
Before the coronation he created ſome 
new peers, and others were advanced to 
3 titles.“ At the ſame time the prince 
royal 


* ab lord 3 was created earl & Caernar + 
von; Lewis, lord Rockingham, earl of that name; 
: Quarles, Jord 1 earl of Tankerv:lle; oO 


/ 
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royal was declared prince of Wales, and 
took his place at the council-board. In the 
begin ning of OQober the princeſs of Wales 
arrived in England with her two eldeft 
daughters, the princeſſes Anne and Amelia. 
On the twentieth day of the ſame month 
he king was crowned in Weſtiminfler with 
the - uſual ſolemnity, at which the earl of 


Oxford and lord Bolingbroke aſſiſted. The 


occaſion was diſtinguiſhed by popular rejoic- 
ings over the whole kingdom, except in a 


Few places, Where the rabble ſhewed- their 


hatred to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion by tumults 


and riots. The univerſity of * Oxford too, 


2s a ſpecimen of their principles, the very 
day on which the king was crowned, unani- 


mouſly. conferred, in full cotvocation, the 


degree of doctor of civil law on Sir Conſtan- 
tine Phipps, with particular marks of hon- 


our and eſtecm. 


lord Hallifax, earl of Halliſ:x ; Heneage, lord Guern- 
ſey, earl of Aylesford 5 John lord Hervey, earl of 
Briſtol; Thomas, lord Pelham; earl of Clare; 
Henry, earl of Thomongq, in Ireland, viſcount Tadcaſ, 
ter 3 James, viſcount Caſileton in Ireland, baron 
Sanderſon; Bennet, lord Sherrard in Ireland, baron 
of Harborough ; Gervaſe, lord Pjerrepoint, in Irelagd, 
baron Pierrepoint' in the County of Bucks; Henry 
Boyle, baron of Carleton, in the county of Vork; 
Sir Richard Temple, baron of Cobham in the county 


of Kent; Henry, lord Paget, earl cf Uxbridge, ;- 
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| As the French king induftriouſly protraQ- 
| ed the demolition of Dunkirk, Mr. Prior re- 


| ceived orders to preſent a memorial to haſten 
this work, and to prevent the canal of Mar- 
dyke from being finiſhed, Lewis having 
returned an equivocal anſwer, Prior was 
recalled, and the earl of Stair was appoint- 
ed ambaſſador to the court of Verſailles, 
where he proſecuted this affair with uncom-. 
mon vigour. At the ſame time as the bar- 
rier treaty, which was now on the carpet 
between the emperor and the States- General, 


was of great conſequence to the trade of 
Englab. general adogan was ſent to Ant- 
werp to afliſt at the conference. 
Mean while the Jacobites and violent To- 
ries could no longer conceal their averſion to 
the government. The clamour of the 
church's being in danger was revived ; jea- 
loufies were infuſed into the minds of weak 
people; ſeditious libels were publiſhed and 
diſperſed ; and dangerous tumults raiſed in 
Abe e of the kingdom. Birming- 
ham, Briſtol, Chippenham, Norwich, and 
eading, were filled with licentious riots. 
The party-cry was, down with the Whigs; 
„ Sacheverel for ever: damn all foreign go- 
„ vernment.” Many Whig gentlemen were 
abuſed ; magiſtrates in town, and juſtices in 
the country were reviled and ;nfuſted and 
e WW 
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one perſon was even killed in en 
to 1.775 the rioters. 


1 90 


be pretender, encouraged by theſe Am- 


toms in his favour, thought proper to tranſ- 
mit, by the French mail, copies of a print- 


ed manifeſto, to the dukes of Shrewſbury, 


Marlborough, Argyle and other nobelmen 
of the firſt diſtia&tion. In this declaration 
he ſaid, that the revolution had ruined the 
Englim monarchy, laid the foundation of a 
republican government, and devolved the fo. 
vereign power on the people: that though he 
had no reaſon to doubt of the good intentions 


of his ſiſter towards him, which were un- 


happily prevented by her deplorable death: 
yet his people, inſtead of taking this op- 


portunity of retrieving.the honour and true 
intereſt of their country, by doing him and 
themſelves juſtice, had proclaimed for their 


king a foreign prince, contrary to the fun- 


damental and inconteſtable laws of beredi- 


tary tight, which their pretended. acts of 


© ſertlement could never abrogate. 


This manifeſto was anſwered and refuted 
in a pamphlet written by Dr. Toland, who 
expoſed the abſurdity of the pretender's 


allegations. The copies of the repreſenta- 
tion being delivered to the ſecretaries of 


Nate, the king refuſed an audience to the 
marquis de Lamberti, miniſter of the duke 


of Lorrain, from a, conviction, that this 


5 affair 
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affair could not have been tranſacted with - 
out the knowledge: and. countenance of his 
maſter. The marquis having intimated this 
circumſtance; to the duke, that prince abſo- 
lately denied his en privy, to the 
matter, and declared that the chevalier de 
St. George came into Lorrain by the ditet - 
tions of che French king, whom the duke 
could not diſablige, without enpesag his 
territories to invaſion. . | 
Lewis diſclaiming bis laying the duke 
under any refirvint, this anſwer was not 
deemed ſatisfactory: the marquis therefore 
was given to 1 that be could not 
be admitted to an audience, until the pre- 
tender ſhduld be removed from the domini- 
ons of his maſter ; and. as the duke would 
not comply with this condition, the marquis 
4. proper to withdraw from the king» 


4 The' Tories ſtill endeavoured to promote 
their political views under the ſpecious. pre. 
texts of .religion;,., The higb-churchmen 
complained, : qypicty and hereſy daily 
gained ground from the ſupine negligence 
of the Whig prelates. Tre lower honſe 
had, -after the queen's death, declared, that 
a. book lately publiſhed» by Dr. Samuel 
Clarke, under the title f The . 
*« doQrine of the Trinity, contained aſ- 


ſertions contrary to the Catholic faith, 
They 
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They ſent up extracts from this perform 
ance to the biſhops ; and the doctor wrote 
an anſwer to their objections. He was per- 
ſuaded to write an apology, which be laid 
before the upper houſe; but apprehenſive 
Teſt, if it ſhould be publiſhed ſeparately, it 
might be miſunderſtood, he afterwards de- 
Iivered an Explanation to the biſhop of Lon- 
don. This was ſatisfactory td the biſhops 7 
but the lower houſe reſolved, that it was no 
recantation of his heretical aſſertions. 
The diſputes about the Trinity growing, 
evety day, more violent, the archbiſhops 
and biſhops received directions, which were 
publiſhed, for preſerving unity in the 
church, the purity of the Catholic faith 
concerning the holy Trinity, and for main- 
taining tlie quiet and peace of the ſtate. ' By 
theſe every preather was forbid to deliver 
any other doctrine concerning the Trinity, 
than what is maintained in the holy ſcrip- 
tures, is agreeable to the three creeds, and 
is conſonant with the thirty- nine articles of 
religion; to indulge in bitter and virulent 
. InveQuives againſt any perſons whatever; and 
to intermed dle in the leaſt with affairs of ſtate 
or government. The like prohibition was 
extended: to thoſe who ſhould write, ha- 
rangue, or diſpute on the ſame ſubjects. 15 
1 t e 


SG rA I.. 
The parliament being diſſdlved, another 
was called by à proclamation, in which the 
king aid, that, it haviag pleaſed God by 
tie moſt remarkable ſteps ef Providence, to 
bring him ſafe to the thrones of this kin 
dom, *notwithflanding* the deſigns of thoſe, 
who ſheved / themſelves diſaffected to his 
jc eceſſion, andiwho had -fince, with the ut- 
ma? malice, miſrepreſented his firm reſolu- 
tion and conſtant endeavours to preſerve and 
defend the conſlitution of the kingdom both 
1 in church and Nate, and attempted, by ma- 
ny falſe ſyggeſſions, to render him ſuſpect- 
6 ed to his people; he could not omit, on 
1 this occaſion of 1 the parlid- 

ment of - Great-Britain, in juſtice- to him- 
elf, and in order to prevent the miſcarri- 
. ages of others from being imputed to him, 
at a time when falſe impreſſions might do 
the moſt ſignal and irreparable hurt, before 
4 they could be cleared up, to ſignify” to his 
of whole kingdom, that he was very much 
it concerned, at his acceſſion to the crown, to 
d find the public affairs of his kingdom in- 
volved in the preateſt perplexities, as well 
of in reſpett of trade and commerce, as in the 
enormous debts of the nation, which he 


t 


1 


Q 


”” was ſurpriſed to obſerve, had been very 
he much increaſed ſince the concluſion of the 
| Kar: chat he did not therefore doubt, that, 

Vol. XXXIII. O if 
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if 'the enfuing elections ſhould be made by 
his ſubjeas, with that faſety ant freedom, 
to which by law 'tdey were entitled. and 
which: he was firmly refolved to. maintain 
to them, they would ſend up to parliament 
the fitteſt perſons to redreſs the preſent dil- 
orders, and to provide for: the peace. and 
bappineſs of his kingdom, and the eaſe of 
his people for the future; and that, in their 
'choice of members, they would have's par- 
ticular regard to ſuch as had ſhewed a firm 
attachment to the Proteſtant ſucceſſion, 
When it was is danger. 

Tue late mini ſtry foreſeeing they ſhould 
be called te an account for their cond et, 
held ſeveral conſultations together, in or- 
der to contert means for averting the im- 
pending form, and ſoon after a traiterous 
ibel was, publiſhed, under the title of 
„ Engliſh advice to the freeholders of 


© Greadt-Britain.” This pamphlet, Which 


was ſuppoled to haue been written by Dr. 
Atterbury, contained the moſt bitter invec- 
tives againſt the Whigs and the preſent mi- 
'piſtep, and even the moſt invidious reflex}. 
ons on the king's perſon and family: it was 
artfully contrived to excite jealouſſes and 
diſcontents againſt the government, aud 0 
inſuſe into the minds of people an opinion 
of the church's being in danger: and it 
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a theuſand pounds ſor the author, and half 

that ſum for the apprehenſion of the printer 3 

dot both of them remained lafe from debe. 


Bon. 

When the ell of Strafferd- revarned from | 
Holland, all his papers were ſeized 
order. from the ſeeretaty's office, Mr, 


great care ad incur 


was recalled from France, and promiſed, to 
diſcover all he knew relati 1 Aops of 
Oxford's adminiſtration. - n wht 


two parties exerted their utmoſt efforts — 
the preſent elections; but ſo highly had the 
nation deen incenſed at the conduet of the 
late-minifiry, that the Whige gained the 
victory by. « 4 great majority.” 

When this parliament met -on the. four- 
teenth day of March, Mr. Spencer Compton 
was choſen ſpeaker of the commons. On the 
ewenty-firft day of March the king came ta 
the houſe of peers, and delivered to the chan- 
cellor; a written ſpeech, which was" read in 
preſence of beth kowſes. His ma IX 
vhat this being the firſt opportun! 
had of 95 his piety parliament, he 
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and loving ſubjeQs,. for the zeal and fm, 

neſs, they had ſhewn in defence of the Pro“ 
teſtant ſucceſſion, againſt all the open and ſe 
cret praGices which had been uſed to defeat 
it; und that he never ſhould: forget” the obli - 
gations he awed to thoſe, who had diſtin- 
2 themſelves upon this occaſion: that 
it were to be wiſhed; that the. unparalleled 
ſucceſſes of a war, which was ſo wiſely and 


cheatfully ſupported by this nation, in order 


to —.— good peace, had been attended 
with a ſuitable coneluſion ; but it was with 
concern he muſt tell them, that ſome condi - 
tions, even of this peace: were not yet duly 
execated ; and that the. performance of the 
whole migbt, be looked apon as-precarious, 
until defenſive alliances ſhould he formed to 
guaranty the preſent treaty ; that the pre · 
tender, Who ſlill reſided in Lorrain, threaten- 
ad to difturb the kingdom, and boafled of 
the aſſiſtance — in England, to re- 
pair his former diſappointments: that great 
part of the national trade was rendered im- 
praticable ; and this inconvenience, if not 
remedied, would ruin the manufaQures; and 
deſtroy the navigation of the kingdom: that, 
as the public debts were very great, and ſur- 
priſingly increaſed, even ſince the fatal ceſ- 
fation of arms, he had made it his firſt care to 
prevent the further increaſe of thoſe mw_ 
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by paying off a great number of ſhips,. which 
had been kept in pay, when there was no 
occaſion for continuing ſuch an expence.: 
that he depended. on his faithful, commons 
for ſuch ſupplies as the preſent ſituation of 
affairs required, for the ſervice of the enſu- 
ing year, and the maintenance of the public 
faith z the eſlimates ſhould be laid before 
them; and what they ſhould judge neceſſary 
for their on ſafety, he ſhould think ſufſi 
cient ſor his: that the branches of the reve- 


nue formerly granted ſor the ſupport. of the 


civil government, were ſo far encum | 
and alienated, that the produce of the funds 
which remained, and had been granted to 
him, would fall much ſhort of what was at 
firſt defigned for maintaining the honour and 
dignity of the crown: that it was his hap- 
pineſs (and he was confident they thought it 
theirs) to ſee a prince of Wales, -who might, 
in due time, ſueceed him on the throne ; and 
to ſee him bleſſed with many children; theſe 
circumſtances would naturally accafion an 
expence, to which the nation had-not for 
many years been, accuſtomed, but, ſuch, at 
the ſame time, as, he was ſure, no man would 
grudge ; and therefore he doubted not but 
they would, think of it with that afeQion 
which he had reaſon to hope from his com- 
mons : that the eyes of all Europe were ug; 
O 3 on 
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on chem, and waited ' with impatieste, the 
ue of this firſt ſeſßon: that he boggod 
ne Whhappy diviſion of parties might di- 
vert wem from purſuing the common in- 
rereſt oſ their country, nor any wicked) infj- 
"Huations diſquiet the minds ef hig ſubjects: 
that the eſtabliſhed «conſtitution: in church 
and ſtate hovuld be the rule of his; govern- 
ment; and the happineſs, eaſe, and proſpo- 
"rity of bis people, the chief care of his lite: 
that thoſe who concurred with bim in pro- 
ſeeuting theſe ' meaſures, be ſhould _—_— 
ronfider as his beſt friends: aud that 
doudbted not but he ſhould be able, with their 
aſſiſtanee, to diſappoint the deſigns: of ſuch 
as would deprive him of that bleſſing, which 
he moſt valued, the affection of his people. 
Addreſſes of thanks were immediately pre- 
ſented by both houſes. The lords faid, they 
"hoped his majeſty, aſſiſted by his parliament, 
would be able to recover the reputation of 
the kingdom in foreign parts; che loſs of 
which. they would endeavour to convince 
the world, their actions, was, by no 
means, to be imputed to the nation in ge- 
neral. Fa Tir os op 5 9 Jn 
The commons declared. they were aſto- 
niſhed to find that any conditions of the late 
peace ſhould not yet be duly executed; and 
Hat care had not been taken to ſorm ſuch alli- 
. 2 ances, 
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ances,” #5 might have rendered the peace not 
precarious that it was with reſentment they 
obſerved, that the pretender fill reſided in 
Lorratn ; and had the preſomption, by de- 
darations from thence, to ſtir up his majeſs 
ys fabjeQs to rebellion; but that what 
raifed their indignation to the higheſt de- 

ree, was, that it appeared from theſe ma- 
nifeſtoes, that his hopes were built upog 
the meaſures, which had, for ſome time paſt, 
been taken in Great -Britain: chat they 
would make it their buſineſs w inquire into 
thefe fatal miſcarriages-z to trace out the na- 
ture of theſe pernicious meaſures, and to 
bring the authors of them to condigu pu- 
niſhment. | rü il 


_  Pheſe addreſſes, however,; wore nod-veced 


without oppoſition. In the houſe of lords, 
the dukes of Buckingham and Shrewſbury, 
the" earl of Angleſey,” the archbiſhop. of 
York, and other peers both ſecular and ec - 
clefiaſtical, alledged, that the addreſs was 
injyrious to the late - queen's memory, and 
would only ferve to increaſe thoſe | unhappy 
divifions' which prevailed in the kingdom. 
In the lower houſe, Sir William Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Bromley, Mr. Shippea, Mr. Hun- 
gerford, Sir William Whitelock, and other 
members objected to paſſages of the ſame 
nature, in the addteſs - which the a 
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bad prepared. They were anſwered by Mr. 


Walpole, Mr. Pulteney,. Mr, ſecretary Stan- 


hope, and Sir Gilbert Heathcote, who de- 


clared, that nothing was farther from their in- 


tention than to aſperſe the memory of the late 
queen : that they rather meant to vindicate 
her memory, by expoſing and puniſhing thoſe. 
evil counſellors, who had 1claded her into 
pernicious, meaſures; whereas the Ao 
party endeavoured to blacken, and diſgrace 
her memory by loading it with all that odium 
which was only due to their deſtructive coun- 
ſels: that the addreſs, however, only 
condemned the peace, without affecting par- 
ticular perſons; who, as they ought not in 
juſlice, ſo they might depend upon it, never 
ſhould be condemned without a fair trial: 
that the late negociators,. indeed, had in- 
duſtriouſly trumped up à report, that the 
preſent miniſters never intended to call them 
to an account, but only to cenſure them in 
eneral terms: that the falſity of this ſnould 
don be demonſtrated: that, notwithſtand- 
ing the endeavours, which had been uſed to 
prevent a diſcovery of the late miſmanage- 
ments, by conveying away ſecret papers 
from the ſecretary's office; yet the go- 
vernment had ſufficient evidence to prove 
the late miniſtry the. moſt corrupt that ever 
Jat at the helm: that thoſe matters wauld, 
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in , little time, be laid before the houſe, 
when it would appear, that a certain En- 
glim general had adted in concert with, if 


not received orders from mareſchal de Vil- 


While the ſtorm was thus gathering, the 
conduct of the late miniſters was equall 
ſingular and different. Oxford ſkulke 


about, ſometimes in town, ſometimes in © 


the country, with a ſeeming air of uncon- 
concern; profeſſed his innocence and free- 
dom from guilt ; and boaſted of the mighty 
things he had done for. the ſecurity of the 
Proteſtant ſuccefſion. To provide, however, 
againſt all contingencies, he took care pri- 
vately to diſpoſe of his flock in the ſouth-ſea 
cen . 4 | FRI . 
lingbroke affected to act a more open 
and ingenuous part: he appeared in public 
with his uſpal aſſurance; juſtifed his con- 


duct in the late negociations ; and ſpoke in 


parliament. with ſuch warmth and boldneſs, 
as if he had no ſenſu of guilt, nor dread. of 
1 But when he heard that Prio 
ad promiſed to diſcover his ſecret correl- 
pondence, his heart began to fail him, and 
e thought it high time'to'conſult his per- 
ſonal ſafory. He accordingly retired. to the 
continent, leaving a letter, which was after- 
wards publiſhed in his vindication. | 
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that if his zeal for the ur an. 
uf his royal miſtreſs, and the true ud ual 
his country, had any where tranſported him 
to let drop an unguarded expreſſon; he ho 
£0. the moſt favourable conftrugion' would bop 
nit : that he bad ferved her majeft 
Faith ally, in that e bf M4 people Fo ha 
moſt at Heart, reli ber people 
bloody and expenſe 12 51 t he 0 
always been to much ab Englicyman to 
the intexeſt of his © country to any 10- 
71 whatſoever. Little regard waz 
ET to. this repreſentation,” as the moſt ma- 
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and fgch the remains of chat ferment, , 
which had: been ratfed by the trial of Dr. 
Sitheverdl, '* this the Tories had obtained 
aher one third of the ſeats in the preſeux 
parkanient's and as ſome of thefe had been 
ly concerned in concluding the peace, 
they refolved to jullify tbat anipopular wen- 
fare. With this view they procured Ad- 
dreſſẽs from ſeveral counties, dedaring the 
pies to de genera), ſolid, honourable, and 
— ytageous to the' people of 


er fined with this ſeerhing advant rage, | 
they proceeded to attack the preſent ad 
ration. © When a motion was made in 
the houſe of commons, to conßder the king's. 
roclamation, Sir Wilfiant Whitelock, mem- 

r for dhe uhiverſity of Oxford, affirmed 
it Was unprecedented and unwarrantable. 
Being” cafled upon to explain hithſelf,' he 
made an apolo ogy, Nevertheleſs Sir Witham | 
Wyndham, Ang up, fajd, the proclama- 
tion was not only unprecedepted and unwar- 
* 1 bitt even of dangerous conſeij u g 
1 the very wy being of parliaments; hen 
challenged to juſt his charge he 12 
that” every member was at liberty 10 f 
his thoughts. | 

He was anfwered by lord Finch, who 45. | 
hae there was no doubt but every member | 
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had that liberty, as freedom of ſpeech. was. 
one of their moſt. eſſential privileges; but 
that, at the ſame time, the houſe had the 
liberty and power to cenſure and puniſh thoſe Þ 
members who tranſgreſſed the rules of de - 
cency, violated the reſpect due to the 
crown, and abuſed the privile e of _ 
houſe in ſuch a manner withio oors; as to 
render it contemptible without. Sir WI. 
liam being again required to make good his 
aſſertion, and ſtill refuſing to give that ſa- 
tis faction, ſome exclaĩmed, The Tower, 
% The Tower.” 

Mr. Walpole objected to that kind of pu- 
| niſhment ; and ſaid he was not for gratifying 
the defire, which Sir William diſcovered, of 
being ſent to the tower; it would make 
him too conſiderable : but as he was one who 
ſet up for a warm champion of the late mi- 
niſtry, and was privy to all their meaſures, 
he would rather wiſh to have him preſent, 
when the houſe came to inquire into their 
conduct, that ſo he might have an opportu- 
nity of defending his fri ends, and at the 
ſame time be a witneſs of the candour and 
impartiality with which the houſe proceeded 
againit them. 

Sir William being ordered to withdraw 
was followed by one hundred and twenty- 
nine members; and thoſe, who remaiged in 
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the houſe reſolved he ſhould be reptimanded 
by the ſpeaker. He was accordingly rebuk- 
ed-for having preſumed to reflect on his ma- 
jeſty's proclamation; and made an unwar- 
ranrabſe uſe of the freedom of ſpeech grant- 
ed by his majeſty. Sir William ſaid, that 
as he was a member of the houſe, he knew 
he muſt acquieſcein this determination: but 
as he was not conſcious of having offered 
any indignity to his majeſty, or of having 
been gurlty of any breach of privilege, he 
had no thanks to return to thoſe gentlemen, 
who, under pretence of lenity, had ſubjeQed 
him to this cenſure. W PA 

On the ninth day of April general Stan- 
hope delivered to the bouſe of commons, 
zn fourteen volumes, all the papers relating 
to the late negociations of peace and com- 
merce, as well as to the ceſſation of arms; 
and moved, that they might be referred to 
a ſelect committee of twenty perſons, wks 
ſnould digeſt the ſubſtance of them under 
proper heads, and report them, with their 
obſervations, to th Poole. One more was 
added to the number of this ſecret commit- 
tee, whiclr was choſen by ballot ; and met 
that ſame evening. Mr. Robert Walpole, ' 
the chairman, being taken ill, his place was 
ſupplied by Mr. Stanhope. The whole 
number was ſubdivided into three commit- - 
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2 each. LE ws number of books - 
— e in their 
inquirdes Wal — diligence and ch. 
About this period the natign ſuſiained a 
canklerable lofs. in the death of R 
warmeſt friends of the Proteſtant nece non, , 
the biſhop af Saliſbury and the margpis of 
Wharton. z tbe former abke diltinguil ed 
for his learn his Aae and hig Piet) 
the latter ile e talents for. 
the cabinet, t 2 e. comman 
ſcenes of 56 5 talents, . ite of 
pleaſure and libertiniſ er him 


from 1 with ur 


— viggur and 
application. 


e Fawn ittes of * lower bopſe tak 
the on | in Fen SOFA propol-.” 
that bis majeſty ſhould. exjay the fame.; 
revenue which fad 1 00% anted. Ly ing 
William, The N ob erred, tha a 


the; ſeven hundred 1 e granted 
annually to . Rell ie x 

thouſand pou otted to 4h ae: 
Al then p of Denmark ; twenty 


ouſand. e 2 *. of, Glouceſter ; 
10 twice that: ſum a8 a dowry to 28 4 
qUEEN. : that near 0 | 
pounds had been deducted f rom the .reye- 
nyes of the late queen's. civil ht, and ap- 
* to other vies.; j now. e F 
e 
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 Ce#uAion, fie had honourably maintained 
kn 0 ſupported the digdity of 


* de 8 ied, that the only inte n- 
non of pro the revenue of king Wil- 
Ham us a 22 for that of his preſent 
n „Was, that; as as great endeavours had 
been to aljenate the affections of the 
7 e rom the king aud his government, 
enen, a If they dehgned to 
— * the nation into extraordinar 
bh nces, they thought Tt bighly ge ey 70 
"clear nis 9—— his ere from * 


Nr =p A n. Lord 1 aid, 
1 ectton 3 . f any. 
di proceed from is ma but 
bardſhips bn His miniſters put upon the 
Poris. 

To this $6542 wiſwered, that the late 
mipiſtry bad uſed the "Whips, and indeed 
N Whole nation, in ſuch a manner, that 
they mould ſaffer could be deemed 
A # he At length the houſe agreed, 
that the Jom "of even hundred thonfard 
pounds mud be annually granted for the 
civil At during his majt Hſe. The 
"Tories then moved for an addrefs 4 
penſtous; as theſe did not amount to 
wettyAve' thoufatd pounds, due motion 
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On the tbirtieth day of May the hors 
tod into conſideration; the bill for regulat- 


ing the land- forces; when the Tories (for 

what reaſon themſelves beſt knew) propoſed 

that the ſeyeral regiments ſhould be con- 

fined to thoſe parts of his majeſty's domini- 

ons, for which they are allotted : particu- 

| larly, that the twelve thouſand men on the 
ri 


'by the allies for the ſecurity of the empire ; 


27 n | and 
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"and. conlidered the Engliſh and Dutch as 
his enemies. The minifters of England 
and Holland had delivered memorials to the 
regepcy of Sweden, but finding no redreſs 

they determined to protect their trade by 
force of arms. 

After the Swediſh general Steenbeck and 
his army were made priſoners, count Wal- 
len concluded a treaty with the adminiſtra- 
tor of Holſteia - Gotto by which the 
towns of Stetin and Wiknar were ſequeſ- 
tered into the hands of the king of Pruſſia ; 
and* the adminiftrator undertook to ſecure 
them and all the reſt of Swediſh Pomerania 

from the northern allies, the Poles and Muſ- 

covites : but as count Meyerfeldt, the go- 
vernor of Pomerania, refuſed to comply 
with this treaty, theſe confederates — — 
into the province, reduced the iſle: of Ru- 
en, apd compelled Stetin to ſurrender. 
eyerfeldt, affected by theſe loſſes, and 
trembling tor the ſecurity of the Whole pro- 
vince, agreed to the ſequeſtration, and paid 
to the Poles and Muſcovites four hundred 
thouſand rixdollars, to indemnify them for 
the-expence of dhe: fee 21 ©; 

The: king of Sweden returning from 
Tuckey, refuſed to ratify the treaty of ſe- 
queſtration, and inſiſted upon Stetin's being 
reſtoted, without his paying the money 
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ſlipulated. As this monarch. likewiſe: - 
thaeatened : to anwade-the Sleddotate of Sam- 
> cha ſtiæe e e as he 
called them ; king George, for the ſecyrity 
af his Germain domineons; concluded a 
treaty with the king of Denmark ; by 
Which tht dutchies of Bfemen aud Verden, 5 
which had been taken from Qharles un his 
abſence, were made over to hie Riitaonick 
majeſuy, on condition that he-ſhoitld imme- 
diaaiy declare; war: againſt Sweden, > 
: Accotdingly, he tonk q aſſeſſion of es 
datchics on the fiſtee nth f October: pub · 
liſhed\a- declaration of war-ag ainſt '\Chankses; 
mn is German domi nions; and fent ſix thou + 
fand Ta ntverians to jaio the Bades and 
Prafians in Pomerania. Theſe allies ſub- 
dued the iſtands of Rugen aud VUiedan, and 
invefled the towns of Wiſmar and Stralſund. 
from:/whioh laſtiplace Charles was W 
retire in a veſſel to SdGhenen 
MPbere he aſſe mbled 2 body of wich 
, upau 


wbich de propoſed go paſs: the 
en; but mus 


the ice, and attadlc Ups 27h, 
prevented by a fudden'thaw, 'Nevenhalefs; 


refuſed to return. 10-Stockhoim; whicholie 
bad not feen'for fixteen” years; hut remain- 
ed: at Oarle ſtroon, in order to haſten his ger, | 
Ne ee i bus etrtonfi gue 

| unit Mean 
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Menn while, the Jacobites in Sage 
br ev their utmoſt endeavours, in exciting 

int of diſaffection to the government; 

in theſe they were ſo" ſucceſsſul, chat 
thy had now engaged the rabble in their 
party. "Notwithſtanding ations a- 

inſt riots, aud orders of the juſtices for 
. the peace, frequent tumults were 
raifed' by the malecontents in the cities af 
London and\'Weſtminfter. Fhoſe who ce- 
% lebrated the king's birth day, with the uſu- 
al marks of joy and fQlivity, mere were- inſulted 
by the mob: Fer, next day, which Was the 
anniverſary of. the” Reflorerion, the whole 

city«was lighted up with bonfires and · illumi-- 

nations. The populace even compelled the 
few Hfe- guards who patrolled the firects, to 
join in the ery 0 High church and Or- 
„% mond“ 

As this mate was altogether unexpeAted, 
there was not a ſuffcient- foree at hand to 
ſuppreſs it ; but the eitiaens and conflables 
having attacked the -rioters in Cheaphide, 
found means to  difperſe them, and ſecured 
ant impriſoned about thirty of the delir- 
quents. One Bournois, a Popiſh-prieſt, who 
had proclaimed, in the ſtreets, that 8 : 
had no tight to the crown, was tried, an 
whipped'through the city; and, his conſti- 

tution nd already deftroyed by the "_— 
16a 
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real diſeaſe, he died in a few days after his 
puniſhment. reality $1", 6 iy 
A trifling incident helped to increaſe the 
popular ferment. The firſt regiment of 
uards, commanded by the duke of Marl - 
Lorough, having lately received their new 
cloathing, the ſhirts were found ſo remarka- 
bly coarſe, that the ſoldiers could hardly be 
uaded to wear them. Some were thrown 
into the king's and the duke of Marlborough's 
gardens. A detachment, in marching through 
the city, to relieve the guard at the Tower, 
roduced Tk to the. view of Re: 
rs an engers, crying out, Theſe 
5 en 2 4 be court, be- 
ing informed of this circumſtance, and 
apprehending the conſequences, ordered 
thoſe ſhirts to be burned immediately, and 
new ones to be made. The ' Jacobites en · 
deayoured to load the duke of Marlborough 
with the odium of this impoſition on the 
ſoldiers ;. but it appeared that the fault was 
entirely in the undertaker for the regiment. 
An intercepted letter from one captain 
Wright, a reformed officer, contained the 
following expreſſions: The duke of Or- 
„ mond has got the better of all his ene - 
% mies, and I hope we ſhall be able, in a 
.** little time, to ſend George home to his 
e own country again,” A reward of ft 
| | pounds 
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pounds was offered, by the government, to 
any perſan that ſhould diſcoyer the captain ; 
and, about the ſame time, Mr. George Jef- 
feties was ſeized at Dublin, with a packet 
directed to Dr, Jonathan Swift, dean of St. 
Patrick's. Several treaſonable letters being 
found in this packet, were tranſmitted to 
England : Jefferics was obliged to give bail 
for his appearance ; and Swift thought pro- 
per to abſcond. 18 of + Sora 
Notwithſtanding theſe ſymptoms of diſaf- 
fection, a petition being preſented to the 
houſe of, lords, in behalf of five criminals 
who had hitherto remained in priſon for 
conſpiring the death of king William, ſome 
Tories, out of their great humanity, pro- 
poſed that a day ſhopld be appointed to con- 
ſider their requeſt. | t 
Lord · Townſend expreſſed his ſurprize, 
that any member of that auguſt aſſembly 
ſhould venture to {peak in favour of ſuch ex- 
£crable wretches, who defigned to have im- 
brued their hands in the blood of their ſo- 
vereign ; eſpecially at a time, when ſo ma- 
ny made no ſeruple of avowing their batred 
to bis majeſty's government. He therefore 
moved. that the petition. ſhould be rejected, 
and. the motion was carried without a divi- 


Jo 
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+ Inthe lower houſe,” Mr. ' Shippen, 4 v8 
lent Tory, havin boaſted, "that, uftet all 
ecm e e ee Th Lo FRM 
the laboufs of the ſecrer committee would, 
plied, that he wur aftoriiſhed at the 7 
Teqce of Tome men, who, though they b 
deen *guitty of the blackeſt crimes, bad 
yet the aſſurance to dare the juſtice of the 
nation: but he hoped thoſe crimes woald not 
Jon; remain ünpünimed. 
this time, the committee was ready to 

Aeliver their're port} ;"a1id, on the" ninth day 
'6f June, Mr. Walpole, av eee moved, 
that a Warrant might be "iff ed for . 
hending ſeveral perſons, > ho 
Prior, atid'Mr. Thomas Hatle „e ben 
in the houſe, were immedia taken 
<aftsdy. Then he read the report, 
under theſe different heads: the fande 
negociations with - menfietr "Meſni 
confequerice of which two ſets of pre! Rather 
articles were drawn ; the one private 250 
fpecial for "Great: Britain Only: the Scher 

deral for all the allies: the 'extraordfoary 

ſqres purſued to form the . at U- 
trecht: uhe triffing of the Frenc 
tentiaries, by the connvince of ide Brit 
miniſters: the negociations aboyt the renun- 
ctation of the Spauiſh monarchy : the fatal 


ſuſ- 
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ſuſpenſion. of arms: the ſeixure of Ghent 
and Bruzes, in order ta diſtreſs the allies; . and 
rugs he French RY —— 3 

In concert WI French, 15 
the lord 5 journey to France to - 
negociate a ſeparate peace: Mr. Prior's 
aud the duke of Sbrewſbury's negoriations - 
in France: the precipitate concluſlon of the 
peace at Utrecht. 5 
The report being recited, the Tories 
moved, that the canſideration of it ſhould 
be poſtponed to a certain day; and that in 
the mean time, the report ſhould: be preſent- 
ed for the peruſal of the members. To this 
it was an{wered, that as the Tories had for- 
merly complained of the ſlowneſs of the 
committee, they ought not, now that the 
report was Gniſhed,' to endeavour to inter- 
poſe. unneceſſary delays ; that the report 
would be ee in order to convince the 
world of the Fairneſs and impartiality of all 
their proceedings: but that the crimes of 
ſome. perſons, named in the report, were ſo 
obyious at firſt. öght, that thehouſe ought 
immediately to proceed to their impeach- 
ment. The motion far an adjourament was 
thergfore rejefed by 2, conũderable majo- 
ri 1. 4.13125, RN 
This point being determined, Mr. Wal- 
pole 'impeacked | Henry, lord viſccant Ba- 

— e ee - LETT 
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lmgbreoke, of high-treaſon, and of other 
h crimes and miſdemeanours. Mr. Han- 
| tows alledged, that nothing mentioned in 
report, ia relation to lord Boliopbroke, 
andunted to high. treaſon. Then lord Con- 
ningſby, ſtandiog up, the worthy” chair- 
„ man,“ ſaid he, bas impeached the 
% hand but I impeach the head: he has 
«© impeached the clerk ; and J, the juſtice: 
« he has impeached the ſcholar; and I, the 
© maſter. I impeach Robert earl of Ox- 
, ford and earl Mortimer, of -high-tyeaſ6n, 
and ather high crimes and miſdemean- 
* ure, . i e eee 
Mx. Auditor Harley, the earl's brother, 
ſpoke in vindication of that miniſter. He 
affirmed, that he had done nothing but by 
the immediate command of his miſtreſs : 
that the peace was a good pence, and ap- 
proved às ſuch by two parliaments: and 
that the facts charged to him in the report 
could not be conſtrued, in the rigour of the 
law, to amoynt to high treaſon, but only 
to miſdemeangurs. - Mr. Auditor Foley, 
the ears: brother in law, made a ſpeech to 
the fame purpoſe: but, What was more ſa- 
vourable ſor Oxford, Sir Joſeph Jekyll, a 
a member of the committee ſaid, that though 
he had no doubt of lord Bolingbroke' be- 
ing guitty of high · treaſon, he yet 


U ©. th, id iS. | 


5 ” 5 4 + v4.0 15 * ta». 
EON 1. 19 t 
ed, Whether they Had ſuffitiept matter of 


evidette to impehoh the earl 6f that crime. 
Nevertheleſs, as the committee” detlated, 
thitt befides the proof contained in the re- 
port, they had the advantage of perfonal 
eyidenee, it Was tefolved to impeach him, 
without à diviflon. © NN 
When he appeared, next day, in the 
houſe of lotds, he found himſelf avoided, 
as” iufectious; and recired with manifeſt 
figs of confuſion. Prior and Harley hav- 
ing been examined by ſuch of the commit- 
tee as were juſtices of the peace for Middle- 
ſex, Mr. Walpole told the houſe,” that 
matters of ſuch importance appeared in-theſs 
examinations, that he was directed to 
move for Prior's being cloſely confined. 
He was accordingly cut off from all com- 
munication. _ es Fs 


"Oa the twenty firſt-day of June, Mr. 


ſecretary Stanhope impeached James duke 
of Ormond of high treaſon, aud of other 


high © crimes . and miſdemeagours. Mr. 


Huchinſon, one of the commiſſioners of 
trade, ſpoke in behalf of the duke. He 


expatiated on his noble birth and qualifica- 


tions; he enumerated the great ſervices 
performed to the 'ctown and tiacion by his 


the. whole courſs of his Late condutt; he 


grace and his anceſtors : he urged, that, in 
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had only obeyed the 's . com 

aud concluded by afficmipg, that if ; 8 
 ligations, againſt him were | they, 
would. not, in the rigour of the law, a- 
mount to more than high miſgemeanours,. _. 

Mr. Huchinſon was ſeconded by Mr. 
Lumley, who obſerved, that the duke. of 


Ormand had, ay all ons, given ageal 
proofs of his affection for, his country, as 


well as of perſonal courage, particularly at. 
the battle of Landau, where he was wound- 
ed and taken priſoner : that he had received. 
the higheſt encomiums from the late Cop. 


William for his gallant, — ep ; | 
had generouſly * 


dariag the war, he 

beſt part of his ſortune abroad, by liy-. 
ing in a mot noble and ſplendid manner, 
for the honogr of his country ; and that, 
theretore, if he had of late been ſo unfor- 
tunate as to fail in any part of his conduct, 
they ought not to. proceed againſt him with 
the utmolt vigour of the Jaw ; the rather, as 
he had ever meant well, and had been jap 
in to ill meaſures by crafty mzaiſters, - | 
Sir Joleph. Jekyll ſaid, that if there was. 
room for _ mercy, he . hoped it would be. 
thewn io that noble, generoys, and cogra- 
gious peer, who had, in a courſe of many. 
x: ars,- exerted thoſe, great accompliſhments 
foe the g9od and | honour of his ery" W 
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t as the fatute of Edward the third, m 
which che charge of high treaſon againſt 
him was founded, had been mirigated by | 
= febſcquent acts, the houſe ought not, in t 
opinion, to take advantage of that act 
inſt the duke, But only impeach him of 
bi h crimes and 1212 The duke 
— likewiſe defended' by Sir William 
Wyndham, Mr. Onflow, Mr. Ward. Mr. 
Hungetfotd, abd ſeveral others of both 
parties:  Neverthelefs, after a long debate, 
the queſtion” being put, was carried for his 
| ment by a great majority; and the 
duke zpprehen the conſequences of a 
* thought pivyer to witfdraw from the 


e "eaſe of this nobleman, it muſt_be- 
owned" Ws extremely hard, as he well de- 
ſeryed all the coniplimetits that were paid 
him by bis advocates. ' Perbaps too, as 25 
military man, be was 'obliged implicitly 

orders of his ſovereign, bet ich 
was the ſame thing, of — tainiſters, gra 
256 her name. g, however, that 
he had ns tight to Fs his command, 
'without the — of 15 ſovereigu; be 
might certainly have infiſted on his Amit 
hon from the ſervice with greater earneſt. 
nels than he ever diſcovered. He once, in- 
ded, emed to expreſs a deſire of beiug 
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zexalled fram the army; but this was inſinp 
ted in ſuch vague and general terms, t 


* 


- But,  whatevever may be id in defe ace 
f his conduct, while abroad, bis W 
does bis return to England, 'will viwicol 59 
pology. luſlead of behaving 3 an 97 um; 
1 and ſubmiſſive manner, which his 21 
how ſituation required, 1 10 2 to 
13 ans at Peary: e by even. 
175 ence to juſtify his co 1 a pam- 
Phlet, Which was A ran and . which 
yas Q Fu fiom l the än gat ed gory 
e, that it ſerved on upon 
oy bad Fei NN — he at 


ſufficient N 1 diſgpuntenance 


oſe, 
— 5 ws Q — $25] 


zathier to 38 encourage i 
this view, an adyertiſement was ban 
hy London, in "vw It was afirmed, 


q — Roppec 9 H9e 

—— armed 1 ſong in guile,. w. 

_— it th dyke was in the coach, an 

7 looks, to have 3 deſign 
pon 

His enemies did nat Gil repreſent, and, 

paare to aggravate theſe three 118 

ances 
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ſtances, They ſaid, that he could not bg 
ignorant of the tumults and riots, which 
Tere every day raiſed in his name, and that, 
as he did not publickly difown thoſe dif- 
turbers of the peace, his filence mult be 
conſidered as an approbation of their con- 
duct, and ſeemed to ſummon the people to 
a general inſurrection. . 

On the twenty - ſecond day of June, Mr, 
Aiſlaby impeached the earl of Strafford of 
high crimes and miſdemeanours, for having 
adviſed the fatal ſuſpenſion of arms, an 
the ſeizing of Ghent and Bruges ; and for 

aving treated the moſt ſerene houſe of 
Hanover with inſolence and, contempt. The 
Whigs infiſted that the biſhop of London 
was entirely ignorant of the Lace negoci- 
ation between France and England; nor 
was he admitted into any of thoſe ſecrets, 
which conſtituted the criminal part of the 
earl's conduct. The Tories replied, that though 
the biſhop was involved 1a the ſame guilt 
with the earl. they plainly perceived he way 
to have the benefit of the clergy. 

When the articles againſt the earl of Ox- 
ford were read in the houſe, a warm debate 
aroſe upon the eleventh, by which he was 
charged with having adviſed . the French 
king in What manner Tournay migbt be 
gained from the States. General. The queſ- 
"Hh : Q3 tion 
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tion being put, whether this article amount 
ed to high-treaſon ? Sir Robert Raymond, 
formerly ſolicitor-general, maintained the 
negative, and was ſupported not only by 
Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Bromley, Mr. 
Hungerford, and other Tories, but likewiſe 
dy Sir Joſeph Jekyll, who ſaid, that it was 
ever his maxim to do juſtice to every man 
from the higheſt to the loweſt ; and that it 
was the duty of an honeſt man never to act 
by a ſpirit of party : that he hoped he might 
pretend to ſome knowledge of the laws of 
the kingdom : and that as, in the commit- 
tee of ſecrecy, he had taken the liberty to 
differ from his collegues, he would not ſcru- 
le now to declare to the whole houſe, that, 
in his judgment, the charge in queſtion did 
not amount to high-treafon. Gy 
Moſt of the members of the committee 
wete offended at this ſpeech, which both 
fevealed and cenſured their proceedings. 
Mr. Walpole, in particular, anſwered with 
fome waranth, that there were ſevetal perfons 
both in ard out of the committee, who did 
not in the leaſt yield to Sir Joſeph Jekyll in 
point of honeſty; and who, without dero- 
ating from his merit, were ſuperior to him 
in the knowledge of the laws, yet were ſa- 
tlsfied that the charge ſpecified in the ele- 
| Fenth article amounted to * 
* 1 „ 18 
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This point being carried againſt the earl, 
lord Coningſby, attended by a great num- 
ber of members, impeached the earl of 
Oxford at the bar of the houſe of lords, 
demanding, at the ſame time, that he might 
be ſ delered from parliament, and com- 
mitted to Tafe cuſtody. ler; 
The commons being withdrawn, a Tory 
lord moved, that the conſideration of the 
articles might be adjourned. He was ſe- 
conded by Atterbury, biſhop of Rochefter, 
who alledged, that, as this accuſation was 
of ſo extraordinary a nature, and fo very 
important both in itſelf and conſequences, 
the houſe ought to proceed with the utmoſt 
caution and deliberation, The duke of 
Argyle replied, that it was well known the 
prelate, who ſpoke laſt, had of late ſtudied 
politics more than divinity, and was tho- 
roughly acquainted with the nature of the 
ſubje& ; and therefore he doubted not but 
his lordſhip was as well prepared to ſpeak 
to the articles now, as he could be, had he 
ever ſo much time to conſider. 78 
After a ſhore debate the articles were 
read : then the Tory lords moved, that the 
Judges might be conſulted, whether the 
charge ainounted to treaſon. This motion 
being rejected, another was made, that the 
earl ſhould be committed to ſafe * 
* | is 
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This 2705. a freſh debate, in which hs 
f 


himſelf ſpoke to the following purpole ; 
that the whole charge might be reduced to 
the negociations and concluſion of the 
1 : that the nation wanted 4 peace, he 
aid, nobody would deny; that the conditi- 
ons of this peace were as good as could be 
expected, conſidering the backwardneſs and 
reluctance which ſome of the allies ſhewed 
to come anto the queen's meaſures :. that the 
ace was approved. by two ſucceſſive parli- 
ments: that he had no ſhare in the affai 
of Tournay, which was wholly tranſaet 
by that unfortunate nobleman, who hac 
thought fit to fiep aſide : that,  nevertbe- 
leſs, he would venture to ſay in his behalf, 
that, if that charge could be proved, . it 
would not amount to treaſon ; that, for his 
own part, he had always acted by the im- 
mediate directions and commands of the late 
ueep, without offending againſt any known 
Por and being juſtifked by his own con- 
Jcience, was unconcerned ſor the life of an in: 
fignificant old man; that if miniſters of Rate, 
acting by the immediate commands of their 
ſovereign, were to be accountable. ſor their 


Re ce . it might, one day or other, be 


he caſe with all the members of that au- 


gut vor 4 that he 2 _ but 
heir lordſhips, out of regard to themſelves 
— I would 
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would give him n equitable hearin 
he hoped,” that, in the courſe of we Viſa 
2/9 it would" appear, chat he had"merited; 
tony the indulgence, but even” the fa- 
our? "of the government. "My lords,” 
faid he, » I am now to take my leave of 
our Jordſhips, and of this hqnourable 
vo « Pong, perhaps for ever. I ſhall lay 
„ down my life, with pleaſure, in a can 
« favoured by my — royal miſtieſs. 
« When 1 ns Pn that I am tobe judge 
« by the Juſtice, honour, and virtue of m 
eers, 1 ſhall acquieſce, and retire . 
* © feat content: and, my Woo. God's 
"oa 3 map 
ot tg animadvyert pod the ner ſyb- 
ſtance of the carl's gpology, there Is one 
point which caiigorthe over in ſilence ; 
namely, that where be ſeems to be yer 
7 his acting by the expreſs command of ks 
ſovergign, was 3 Pao vindieation of his 
chillin. Were this maxim admitted, it 
would be attended with the moſt fatal cunſe- 
quences. 4 5 or Great; Britain © 
yo wrong, be , by the conltirutio "be 
n'da Moy! « of "Himfelf. But if he Fan 
exit this prerogative to his ſervants, 
the * re is an e of the liber n 
he king, Xing ich "ble of doi! 0 
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account: the -minifters being equally im- 
| ceable, muſt, of courſe, =. Rag Roc 


_ Exemption. But the king may iſſue what 


orders he pleaſes, and the miniſters may ex- 
ecute orders: aid. thus the. religion, 
liberty, and property of the ſubject may be 
deſtroyed, while the authors of theſe out- 
Fages remain ſecure from all kind of puniſh- 
ment. ol”: bs 8 OY 1 

eg ſeems to be more plain than 


the concluſion it produces: and yet it is ſor- 
prizing with what confidence and what an air 
of triumph. both theſe miniſters did then iu- 
fiſt agg all their apologiſts ever ſince have 
oft on. this ridieglous-topic. + The truth 
1s, that theſe men either are, or appear to 
be l ui of the 8 
try : or, perhaps, to more properly, 
. f re 55 . 28 ye 
inſtead of ſubjects they woul us ſlaves : 
infigad of a free, they would give us a deſ- 
ane * 
The duke of Shrewſbury, having acquaipt- 
ed the houſe, that the earl wi very mug 


indiſpoſed with the ravel, he was ſy 
do remain. af own. 4 


t uſe, in the cuſtody of 
the black tod: and; in his way thither, he 
was attended by a great nuniber of the 


pulace g exclaiming, High- church, Br. 
* mond, and Oxford for ever !”” Notwith- 


ſtand- 


* 


s Teaſoning, nor any thing moreabſurd than 
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ſtanding theſe circumſtances, of twenty bi- 
ſhops, then in the houſe, ſix only voted in 
his favour. r. re 
Next day he was brought to the bar, where 
he received a copy of the articles, and was 
allowed à month to prepare his anſwer, He 
thanked the bouſe for their great humanity, 
in not ſending him to the Tower, on ac- 
count of his indiſpoſition ; and, as he was 
ſtill afflicted with the ſame malady, he hum- 
bly defired they would permit him to conti - 
nue a few days at his own houſe, under the 
uſual cuſtody. In order to ſecond this peti- 
tion, Pr. Mead declared, that if he ſhould 
be ſent to the Tower, his life would be in 
danger; but it was urged in reply, that, as 
he came to the houſe in his own coach, he 
might, with as much eaſe haye been carried 
to the Tower, either by water, or in a ſe- 
dan; and that there too he might have the 
ſame attendance of his friends and phyſi- 
cians, as if he was at home. It was there- 
fore reſolved by a great :najority, that he 
ſhould be conveyed to the Tower on the ſix- 
teenth day of July. 1 
In the courſe of the debate the earl of 
Angleſey alledged, that thete impeach ments 
were diſagreeable to the hatiog; and that 
it was to be feared ſuch violent meaſures 
might make the ſceptre ſhake jn the king's 
hands. This expreffion threw the 10 Oe 
als ou 
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 H6uſe into a flame. Some members cried 
A the Tower:“ ſome, To order.” 
Ihe earl of Sunderland ſaid, he plowed 
Sil gasse to. beer fuck c Fe- 
nounced in that auguſt aſſembly: chat if they | 
had been ſpoken any where elſe, he would 
have called the petſon, that ſpoke them, to 
an account; but all they could do at prefent 
was to defire him to explain bitoſelf He 
was ſeconded by the duke of Roxburgh, 
who ſaid, that the ſceptre was ſo firmly 
fixed in the king's hand, that, inſtead of 
Making, it would cruſh all his enemies. 
Angleſey, dreading the reſentment of the 
houſe, was lad to make an apology ; which, 
aſtef ſome heſitation, was accepted. Ox- 
ford was attended to the Tower by a great 
concourſe of the common people, who did 
not fail to repeat their uſual cry of “ high- 
* church, Ormond, and Oxford for ever!” 
Nor was it only in London that theſe dif 
turbances prevailed. Tumults were raiſed 
in Staffordſhire and other parts of the king- 
dom againſt the diſſenters, many of hot: 

| e were pulled to the ground. 
n order to quell theſe commotions, the com- 
mons preſented ay addreſs to the king, de- 
firing that the laws might be vigorouſly 
executed againſt the rioters. With the ſame 
view they prepared the . 
* 8 
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deereeing, that if any perſons to the num- 
ber of twelve, unlawfully aſſembled, ſhould 
continue together an hour aſter having been 
required to diſperſe by a juſlice of the peace 
or other officer, and heard the proclamation. 
againſt riots- read in public, they ſhould be 
deemed guilty of felony without benefit of 
the clergy. . | | 
On the twentieth day of July the king 
came to the houſe of peers; and after giv- 
ing his ,royal aſſent to the proclamation and 
ſome other bills, told the two houſes in 


i 


ſhewn for preſerving the peace of his king- 
doms, and the wiſioin they had diſcovered 
in providing ſo good a law to prevent all 
Tiotous and tumultuous aſſemblies, gave him 
great ſatisſaction; but he was ſorry to find, 
that ſuch a fpirit of rebellion had appeared, 


a Mort ſpeech, that the zeal they had 


| as left no room to doubt, but theſe diſorders 


were excited and encouraged by perſons diſ- 
affected to his government, in expectation 
of being ſupported from abroad : that the 
9 05 of the Britiſh conflitution and 
the ſecurity of the Proteſtant religion, ever 
had been and ever ſhould be his chiel care; 
and he was firmly perſuaded, that their con- 
cern for theſe invaluable bleſſings was ſo 

reat, that they would not ſuffer them to 

e expoſed to the danger of an inſurreQion 

Vol. XX XIII.” R at 
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at home, and a rebellion from abroad, 


which, he had received certain adyice the 


pretender was preparing: that, in theſe cic- 
cumſtances, he thought proper to aſk their 
aſſiſtance, and made no doubt but they would 
ſo far conſult their own ſecurity, as not to 
leave the nation in a deſenceleſs condition 2 
and that whatever proviſion they ſhould makę 
for the ſafety of his people, he ſhould conſi- 
der as the heſt mark of their affection tp 
him. he = 
Addreſſes containing the warmeſt expreſ- 
ſions of duty and affectjon, were preſented 
by the parliament, the convocation, . the 
common council and lieytenancy ,of Lon- 
don, and by moſt of the counties and cor- 
porations in the kingdom. The fame aſſu- 
rances were given by the two univerſities: 
but the members of Oxford were told, that, 
as they had ſhewn an open diſreſpect to his 
majelty's perſon and government, in their 
late conduct, it was expected they ſhould fa- 
tisſy him better of their loyalty * their ac- 
tions, beſore they attempted it in words, 
It ſeems, that, beſides former cauſes of com- 
plaint, ſome of the king's officers, - who 
were beating up for volunteers in Oxford, 
had been attacked by the ſcholars, and nax- 
rowly eſcaped with their hives, | 
on OI 
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The parliament ſorthwith paſſed an act, 
empowering the king to ſecure ſuſpected 
perſons, and ſuſpend the Habeas Corpus act 
in this time of 4585 A clauſe was added 
io a money- bill, offering a reward of one 
hundred thouſand 1 to ſuch as ſhould 
ſeize the pretender, dead or alive. Sir 
George Byng was ſetit to take the command 
of the fleet: General Erle was diſpatched to 
his government of Portſmouth : the guards 
were encamped in Hyde-park : lord Irwin 
was appointed governour of Hull, in the 
room bf brigadiet Sutton, who, with the 
lord Windfor, the generals Roſs, Webb, 
and Stuart, were diſmifled from the ſervice. 
Orders were given for, zaiſing 9 regi- 
ments of dtagoons, and eight of infantry 
and the nomination of the officers was left 
tb the dukes of Marlborough and Argyle. 
Mean while, the commons. added fix ar- 
ticles ro thoſe already exhibited againſt the 
eatl of Oxford, Lord Bolingbroke was 
impeached at the bar of the upper houſe, by 
Mr.” Walpole ; and bills were brought in to 
ſummon Him and the duke of Ormond. to 
farrender themſelves by the tenth day of 
September, or, in default thereof, to attaint 
them of high treaſon. _ a9 » 
It is obſervable, that, when the articles 
2gainſt theſe two noblemen were read, a gen- 
Ee R 2 tleman 
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tleman of conſiderable eſtate, and who had 
Kitherto voted with the Tories, ſaid, that 
the report of the committee of ſecrecy had 
begun to open his eyes, and that the flight of 
the duke of Ormond had convinced him, that 
the miniſtry were a ſet of kuaves and villains 
who would haye ruined their country, and 
made it a province to France, On the ſame 
occaſion, the lord Stanhope, ſon to the earl 
of Cheſterfield, obſerved, that he never 
wiſhed to [pill the blood of his countrymen, 
much leſs of any nobleman; but that he 
was perſuaded, the ſafety of his country re- 
N that examples ſhould be made of 

oſe, who had betrayed it in fo iafamoys 

manner, | | os SED is 

On the laſt day of Auguſt, the commons 
' agreed to the articles agzaint the earl of 
Strafford, and ſent them up to the lords by 
Mr. Aiſlabie. When theſe were read in the 
upper houſe, the earl made a ſpeech in his 
own defence. He complained .that his pa- 
pers had been ſeized in an unprecedented 
manner. He faid, that if, in his letters or 
diſcourſe, he had dropped any unguarded 
expreſſions againft ſome foreign, miniſters, 
while he had the honour to repreſent the 
crown of Great-Britain, he hoped they would 
not be accounted criminal by a Britiſh houſe 
of Peers, He deſired, that he might by 1 
* 9 91 3 EO) 7 8 24 by 
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lowed a competent time to anſwet the arti- 


cles brought againſt. him, and have dupli- 


cates of all the papers, which had either 
been laid before 12 committee of fecrecy, 
or remained in the hands of the govern- 
ment, to be uſed occaſionally in his juſti6- 
on. 

This requeſt was warmly oppoſed by ſe- 
veral noblemen, until. the earl of Ilay ob- 
ſerved, that, in all civilized nations, all 
conrts of judicature, except the inquifttion, 
allowed the perſons arraigned | all that 
was neceſſary for their juſtification ;' and 
the houſe of peers of Great-Britain 
ght not, in this caſe, to do any thing 


- contrary to that , honour and que, for 
which they wete fo juſtly renowne 


through- 
out all Europe. The houſe, influenced by 


theſe obſervations, reſolved, that the earl 


ſhould be indulged with copies of ſuch pa- 
pers as he might think neceſſary ſor his de- 

"On. the third day of September, Oxford's 
anſwer was delivered to the houſe of lords, 


who tranſmitted it to the commons. Mr. 


Walpole, having heard it read, affirmed that it 
contained little more than what had been ſug - 
ited, in yindication of the late miniſtry, 
in a pamphlet, entitled. The conduct of 
* the allies.“ and repeated over and over 
R 3 in 
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in the papers called, ** The : 
thaf ihe main drift of it ſecmed to” be t9- 


robe theſe two affertions;” firſt,” that the 


xaminer:“ 


ar! of Oxford had uo fate in adviſing and 
managing the matters contained in the arti- 


cles againſt him, but the late queen did e 
very thing; ſecondly, that the late quee* 
was a wiſe, good, and pious princeſs : tha,” 


if the ſecobd pröpbſition were not better 
founded than the firſt, the reputation of that” 


excellent princeſs would be very precanous 4* 


but, "as every body muſt own her te have 
been a bod and pious, queen, {6 it was no- 
toridus, that the earl ot Oxford, as prime 
tniniſter, was the chief aUviſer,” promoter, 
and manager of the matters charged. upon 
him in the articles: that, therefore, bis an- 
ſwer was a falſe and malicious libel, laying” 
updn his royal miſtreſs the blame of the per- 
nicidus meaſufes, in which he had engaged 
Ber: that he hoped the earl's endravourmg 
to ſcreen fiimſelf behind the queen's name, 
would ayail him nothing; as the admitting 


ſuch à Principle was attended 'with conſe- 


queoces ihconſiſtent with all the maxims of 
a free government! that, though rhe earl 
had the affurance tv avef, that he had no 
ſhare in the management of the affairs Which 
were tranſacted, While he was at the helm, 


77 we 


yet he pretended to juſtify the late meaſures; 


» 
be” 


E.. 


ae 12> ra; 
and«therefore, in that reſpect, his "anſwer 
avght to be canſidered as a libel on the pro- 
mgs of the commons, fince he enden-< 
vouted ta clear thoſe perſons. who had alrea-: 
dy confeſſed their guilt by flight. After 
ſbme debate, the houſe reſolved, that the 
anſwer of Robert carl of Oxford ſhould be 
reſexred to the committee appointed to draw 
up articles of impeachment, and prepare 
evidence againſt the impeached lords: and 
that the committee ſhould prepare a repliea - 
tion to the anſwer. This was accordingly / 


& - 


ed, and ſent up to the lord. | 

Next day the committee reported, that Mr. 

Prior had groſly prevaricated in his examina-' 
tion, and behaved with great contempt of 
the authority of parliament. The doke 
of Ormond and the lord viſcount Boling-- 
broke having negleQed to ſurrender them- 
ſelves within the time limited, the houſe of 
lords ordered the earl. marſhal to ruze out of 
the: Liſt of peers their names and armorial” 
bearings. Inventories- were taken of their 
perſonal eſtates; and the duke's Achieve- 
ment, as knight of the garter, was taken 
down from St. George's chapel at Windſor. 
- About this time the royal aſſent was given 
to an act fer encouraging loyalty in Scotland. 
This law decreed, that the tenant, Who 
continued peaceable, while his lord took 
8 . d 4 arms 
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arms, ſhould be inveſted: with the prope 
af the lands he rented ; that the land: 

ſeſſed by: any perſon guilty of high-treaſon, 
ſbould revert to the ſuperior, of hom he 
held; and be confolidated with the ſuperio- 
rity : and that all entails and ſettlements of 
of the pre · 
ceding year. in favour of children, with a 
fraudelent intent to-avoid:the puniſhtnent of 
the law due to the offenec of high-treaſon,- 
ſhould be null and void. It likewiſe con- 
tained a clauſe for ſummoning all ſuſpected 
perſons to find bail for their good behaviour 


on pain of + being denounced rebels. In 


equence of this clauſe all the heads of 
the Jacobite: clans were ſummoned to ap- 
pear at Edinburgh: and thoſe, who refuſed 
to obey the ſummons, were declared rebels. 

By this time, the rebellion was actually 
begun in Scotland, under the direction of 
the earl of Mar, who hoped to be ſupport · 
ed by a firong party in England, This no- 
bleman, at the death of queen Anne, was 
ſecretauy of ſtate for Scotland, and was 


one of the firſt, who made profeſſion of loy- 


alty and affection to his preſent - majeſty. 
But not meeting with the encouragement he 
expected, he retired in diſguſt to his own 
country, where, prompted by reſentment 

Nel 3 inn Am- 
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 Great-Britain. He ſupplied him privately 
wick ſoms of money to prepare a ſmall 
or in the Port of Havre; and, in 
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. he reſolved to make en ebe 
in ſavour of the pretender. 
Phe Scots, it is certain, were, at this 
time, pniverſally diſcontented on account of 


the introduction of the malt- tax and ſome 
other grievances they had ſuffered in conſe- 


nce ofthe union ; and the Jacobites, who 
fondly and fooliſhly imagined, that all who 
were diffatished from hes cauſes, entertais- 
ed the ſame. ſentiments with themſelves, 
tranſmitted a memorial to the pretender, in 
which they aſſured him, that the nation was 
wholly. di affected to the new government, 
and that his appeararee in Britain would 
produce an immediate revolution. 
The pretender reſolyed to take advantage 


of this favourable diſpoſition, He bad re- 


courſe to the French king, who favoured 
bim in ſecret; and who, notwithſtanding his 
late engagements with England, entertained 
the defire of raifing him to the throne of 


ity, his deſign was to ſupport | 
bim more powerfully, in proportion as the 
Eugliſh ſhould manifeſt their attachment to 
the abdicaed family; The duke of -Ormond 


and the lord Beneke. who 'bad- retired 


o RO bearing they were * 
an 
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and attainted by the parliament,” engaged iti 
the ſervice of the pretender, and cofreb 
ponded with the Tories of England. * © 
Theſe intrigues and machinations did not 
wy the notice of the earl of Stair, whothen 
reſided as Engliſh ambaſfador at Paris, and 
who took care to tranſmit an early account of 
them to the king of Great-Britain, as enabled 
him to take effectual meaſures to defeat their 
deſigu. All the pretender's inteteſt- in France 
expired with Lewis the fourteenth; that 
reſtleſs and ambitious tyrant; Who, for 2 
bove half a century, had diſturbed the peace 
and tranquillity of Europe. At his death, 
which happened on the firſt day of Sep- 
tember, the regency of the kingdom devoly- 
ed to the duke of Orleans, who embraced 
a new ſyſtem of "politics; and had ab 
ready entered into engagements with the 
king of England. Inflead of aſſiſting the pre- 
tender, he amuſed him with empty promiſes. 
which he: never meant tot perform; and 
though, in order to ſave appearances, he fur- 
niſhed him with a ſum of money and a ſmall 
quantity of arms, he'reſblved in ſecret never 
to ſupport him in his ridiculqus enterprize. 
Mean while the Jacobites had procceded 
too far to retreat with ſafety 5 and therefore 
determined to try their fortune in the field. 
'The earl of Mar repaired to the Highlands; 
where he held conſultations. with the mar 
2 | quiſſes 
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of Huntley and Tullibardine, the 
earls of Southeſk and Mariſchal, the gene- 
tals Hamilton and Gordon, and the chiefs 
of the diſaffefted clans. ._ Then he aſſembled 
about three hundred of had own vaſials, pro- 
claimed the pretender at Caſtletown, and ſeg 
op his ſtandard at Brae-Mar, on the filth, day 
of September. Theſe circumſtances, were 
no ſooner known in the ſouthern provinces, 
than the earls of Hyme, Winton, and Kin- 
nout;- the lord Deſkford, l ockbart of Carn-» 
warth, Hume of Whiteheld, and other ſuſ- 
pected perſons were committed , priſoners to 
the caſſſe of Edinburgh; and major - general 
Whetham marched with the regular troops, 
which were in that kingdom, to ſecure the 
bridge of Stirling. Several ſhips of war had 
been ſent to watch the preparatious makin 
at Havre; but, notwithſtanding the utmo 
vigilance of theſe cruizers, two veſſels ar- 
rived on the coaſt of Scotland with arms, 
ammunition, and a good number of officers, 
who aſſured the earl of Mar, that the ptę: 
tender would ſoon be with him in perſon. 

The death of Lewis the fourteenth ſtruck, 
a general damp upon” the ſpirits of the re+ 
s; but they flattered themſelves wii the 
fond hopes that they ſhould receive conti de- 
rable aſhflance from England. The earl of 
Mar, by letters and meflages, preſſed the 
: chevalięr 
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chevalier to come over with the” utmoſt ex- 
pedition. In the mean time he aſſumed the 
title of lievtedant-general of the ,pietender's 
forces, publiſhed-a declaration exhorting the 


| — to take up arms; and this was ſuc- 
ceeded 


by a long 1 —— 
national grievances, and aſſurin 
of redreſs. $814 „ : . 
Some of his adherents attempted to. ſur. 
prize the caſile of Edinburgh; bat were hap- 
pily prevented by the vigilance and activity 
of colonel Stuart, lieutenant-governor of 
that fortreſs. The duke of Argyle ſet out 
for Scotland, as commander in chief of the 
forees in North- Britain: the earl of Suther- 
land ſet fail in the Queerborough man of 
war for the north, where he propoſed to raiſe 
his vaſſals for the —— his — = 
the duke of Ro h, marquiſſes o 
Annandale and — the —— Sel 
kirk, London, Rothes, and many other Scot- 
tiſn peers returned to their-own country, in 
order to ſignalize their loyalty to the king, 


and their zeal for the government. 


Mean while, a dangetous conſpitacy was 
diſcovered and de ſeated in England. Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Paul was impriſoned in the 
Gate · houſe, for inliſting men 1a the ſervice of 
the pretender. The titular duke of Powis | 
was committed to the Tower: the 7595 

wy a 
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Lanſdowne aud Duplin were taken into cuf- 
tody ? and a warrant was iflued for 'appre- 


| the carl of Jerſey. The king, by 
the month of ſecretary Stanhope, defired the 
tonſetit of the lower hoaſe; to ſeize and de- 
tain Sir William Wyndham, Mr. Edward 
Harvey of Combe, Mr. Thomas Forſter, Mr. 
John Anſtis, and Mr. Corbet Kynaſton, Who 
were members of the houſe, and ſuſpected 
of * 3 — 5 commons 
unanitnoufly a to the propoſal, and pre- 
ſented an addreſs intimating their approba- 
tion. | SEE $5. 5 
Harvey and Anftis happening to be in 
town, were immediately — Mr. For- 
ſter, with the affiſtance of ſome Popiſn lords, 
raiſed an inſurrection in Northumberland : 
Sir John Packington was examined before 
the council ; and nothing a iog againſt 

* 


him, was honourably e beged : Mr. Ky- 
naſton  abſeonded : Sir William Wyndham 
was ſeized at his own houſe in Somerſetſhife, 
by colonel Huſke, and à meſſenger, who ſe- 
cured his papers: he found means, howe- 
ver, to eſcape from them, but being cloſely 
8 he thought proper to furrender 

imſelf, and, having been examined at 
the council-board, © was committed to the 
Tower. be YT Ot NY 
Vor. XXII. 8 I 
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It was reported, that his father-in-law, 
the EV 4 Somerſet, ons BOS 
und for his me 5-1 and being rezect- 
ed as bail, expreſſed his reſentmen; 2 125 
etws as gave ground for l = 
it is, whatever was the cauſe, the duke 
at Fs time, remoyed from his office of 5 
ter of the horſe. 
On the awenty- fourth day of September, 
the king went to.the houſe of. peers, where? 
after baying paſſed the bills that were read 
ke 5 royal al aſſent, he made a ſpeech ch to oth 
He ſaid, it was ſcarce te Be ima- 
_ that any of his Proteſtant. ſubject 
who had en and enjoyed the benghts 17 
a free gonſlitu tion, and 5 heard of the 
great dangers from .w ich the were Jeliver. 
ed by the ha Ppy reyo ution, ſhould, by any 
arts or EET have been drawn into mea - 
ſares, which mult gt once defirgy thei; relj- 
gion and liberty, and. 1 them to. Pope 
and arbitrary power; but ſuch was the mi 
fortune of the times, that too Pin of his 
people had been deluded, and indyced t9 
engage in the defipns of the Fe p9 who 
xyould peyer avg dared to think 


eſe kingdoms, had he no a4 

_ ; King —2 4 fs; lich 1 bo ic 
ries and adhgrents had n 
irning vp riots and wall, and y 45 


farther 
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Ather-hopes which they ſüll entertained, of 


exciting inſurrections in many parts of the 


finds 


kingdom: that the endeavouring to 


his people, that the church of England was 
in 


danger under his e been 
the main artifice employed in carrying oa 
this wieked and traiterous defign: that this 
inſinuation, after the aſfurances he bad given 
of his reſolution to ſupport the church, and 
the readineſs with which he had laid hold of 
every opportunity to demonſtrate. the . fince- 
rity of his intentions, was equally. unjuff 
and ungrateful; nor could he believe that 


ſo groundleſs and malicious a calumny could 


ever make any impreſſion on the minds of 
his faithful ſabjeas,. or that they could b. 
ever ſo far miſled as to think, that che churcl 
or England was to be ſerved, by placing a 
opiſn pretender on the throne: that the 
proofs which this parliament bad given of 
their unſhaken "ey and fidelity to him, 

and of theirzeal and concern for the inte- 
reſt of their country, would recommend them 
to the eſleem and approbation of all who had 
their religion and liberty truly at heart: and 
that he queſtioned not, but, - their further 
aſſiſtance in the ſeveral counties io which 
they were going, he ſhould be able to dif- 
appoint the deſigns of his enemies. Then 
ihe parliament _ prorogued to the mom 
3 2 : ay 
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day of October, and afterwards to the ninth 
of January. + | +4 2 7 ** 185d 
* "The Jacobites were very numerous in the 
weſtern counties and began to make prepa- 
rations for an inſurrection. They had con- 
eealed ſome arms and artillery at Bath, and 
had formed a deſign to {urprize Briflol 3 bot 
the government being appnized of their 
proceedings, took ſuch meaſures as effettu- 
ally defeated all their projects. 
The conduct of the univerſity of Oxford 
was extremely exceptionable on this 6ecaſi- 
on. They choſe the earl of Arran their 
chancellor, in the place of his brother the 
duke of Ormond, who had juſt” been at- 
tainted. The vice-chancellur, in à ſpeech 
which he made at the inſtalment, -extolled 
the eminent virtues of the family of Butler; 
enumerated the many obligations they -had 
laid on that ſeminary of learning; and ob- 
* ſerved, that the duke of Ormond having, 
| before his withdrawing beyond ſea, thought 
fit to reſign the place of chancellor of the 
untverſity, they could not better expreſs 
their gratitude, both to his grace and his 
noble anceftors, than by chuſtug his brother, 
the earl of Arran, in his room. As a fur- 
ther proof of their diſaffection, they con- 
ferred the >. 7 of doctor of laws on Sir 
John Everard, a famous nonjurer. They 


even 
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even held conſultations with ſeveral half. 

officers, ' Iriſh Papiſts, and other Jacohices, 
who had taken refuge in the city, and who 
were actually preparing to riſe in ams. 
The execution of their deſigns was pre- 
vented by the government. Major-general 
Pepper, = a ſtrong detachment of dra- 


ons, poſſeſſion of the city at day- 
— — he would uſe military ex- 
ecution on all ſtudents who ſhould appear 
_ without the limits of their reſpective col- 
leges. He ſeized ten or eleven of. their ſuſ- 
pected perſons, with whom he retired to 
Apingdon ; and Handyſide's regiment was 
afterwards quartered i in Oxford, to overawe 
the univerſity. 

By this time the ear! of Deter 
and Mr. Forſter had taken the fiald with a 
body of horſe, and being joined by ſome 
malecontents from che borders of Scotland, 
pre roclaimed the pretender in Warkworth, 

orpeth and Alnwick. Their firſt defign 
was to ſeize the town of Newcaſtle, - which 
they intended to have made their head- 
ere but finding the gates ſhut againſt 

m, they retired to Hexham; while hens 
tenant · general Carpenter, having aſſembled 
a body of dragoons, reſolved to march from 
Neweaſtle and attack them befare their num · 
bers ſhould encreaſe. 

8 3 The 
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; The rebels retired northward towards 
Wodler, and were joined by two hundred 
Scottiſh horte under the lord viſcount Ken- 
' muir and the earls. of Carnwath and Win- 
ton, who had ſet up the pretender*s ſtand- 
ard at Moffat, and proclaimed him in dif- 
ferent parts of Scotland. Strengthened by 
this acceſſion of force, they proceeded to 
Kelſo;. having received advice, that these 
they ſhould be joined by Mackintoſh, who 
had. croſled the Forth with a body of High- 
landers. 7 ** | | 
The earl of Mar was now at the head of 
ten thouſand. men, well armed: He had 
ſecured the paſs of Tay at Perth, where his 
head-quarters were eſtabliſned, and made 
himſelf maſter of the whole fruitful pro- 
vince of Fife, and all the ſea coaſt on that 
fide of the Frith of Edinburgh. He ſelect- 
ed two thouſand five hundred men, com- 
manded by brigadier Mackintoſh, to make 
a deſcent upon the Lothian ſi de, and join 
the ſucobites who had taken arms in the 
jouthern counties. Boats were aſſembled for 
this parpole; and, notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
vigilance of the king's ſhips, one half of them 
made goodtheirpaſlage in the ni ght, and landed 
en the coaſt of Lothian, having croſſed-an 
arm of the ſea abc ut ſixtcen miles broad, in 
3 open 
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oper. boats that paſſed through the midſt of 
the king's cruiſers. | W 
This was certainly a moſt bold and haz- 
ardous enterprize, concerted with great a- 
bility, and executed with no leſs ſpirit. 
They amuſed the king's ſhips with marches 
and counter-marches till night approached, 
when embarking in a place that could leaſt be 
expected, they accompliſhed their defign with 
out any oppoſition. The earl of Mar, id 
the mean time marcbed from Perth to Dum- 
blain, as if he had intended to paſs the 
Forth of Sterling- bridge; but his real de. 
ügn was to divert the duke of Argyle from 
attack ing his detachment, which had land- 
ed on Lothian. | 

Nor did the ſtratagem prove unſucceſs ful. 
The duke, who had aſſembled ſome troops 
in Lothian, repaired to Sterling with the 
utmoſt expedition, after having ſecured 
Edinburg h, and compelled Mackintoſh to 
abancon his defign on that city. This 
chieftain had actually made himſelf maſter 
of Leith; from whence he retired to Seaton- 
houſe; near Preſton-pans; which he fortified 
in ſuch a manner, that he could not be ſorc- 
ed without artillery. Here he continued 
until he received an order acroſs the Frith, 
from the earl of Mar, to join lord Kenmuir 
and- the Engliſh at Kelſo, for which Ea, 
9 
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he immediately ſet. out, and reached it on 
the,twenty-ſecond day of October, though 
ſeveral of his men deierted by the way: 
The lord Keumuir, with the earls of 
Winton, Nithidale; and Carnwarth, and the earl 
of Derweatwater and Mr. Forſter with the 
Engliſh ' rebels, arriving at the fame time a 
council of war was immediately held. Win- 
ton propoſed, that they ſhould march direQ- 
Iy into the Weſtern parts of Scotland, and 
Join om Gordon, who was at the head 
of a g body of Highlanders in Argyle- 
ſhire. The Engliſh inſiſted upon paſſing the 
Tweed, and attacking general Carpenter, 
whole troops were fatigued with a long 
march, and hardly amounted to nine bun- 
dred men. Neither ſcheme was executed. 
They took the route to Jedburg, where 
they intended to leave general Carpenter on 
one (ide, and enter England by the Wei- 
tern border. The Highlanders declared 
they would not quit their own country, but 
were ready to execute the ſeheme propoſed 
by the earl of Winton. © Means, bowever, 
were found to perſuade about one half of 
them to advance, while the reſt retired to 
the Highlands. At Brampton, Forſter pro- 
duced his commiſſion of general, which had 
been ſent to him from the earl of Mar, 
and proclaimed the pretender. —_ 


e 
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They continued their march to Penrith, 


where the ſheriff, affiſted by the lord Lan- 
dale and the biſhop of Carliſle, had drawn 
together the whole Pofſe Comitatus of Cum- 
berland, amounting nearly to twelve thou- 
ſand men, who ſhamefully diſperſed ar the 
approach of the rebels, From Penrith, 
Forſter advanced by the way of Kendal and 
Lancaſter to Preſton, from whence Stanhope's 
regiment of dragoons, and another of mili- 
tia- immediately retired ; ſo that he took 
peſtefſion of the place without refiftance., - * 

General Wills marched againft the rebels 
with fix regiments of horſe and dragoons, 
and one battalion of foot commanded by co- 
lonel Preſton. They had advanced to the 
ws of Ribbel before Foriter was inform- 
ed of their approach. He preſenily began 
to raife barricadoes, and 2 preparations 
for a vigoarous defence. On the twelfth 
day of — the town was briſkly at- 
tacked in two different places; but the 
king's troops met with a very warm recep- 
tion, and were repulſed with conſidera- 
ble loſs. Next morning general Carpenter 
arrived with a reinforcement of three regi - 
ments of dragoons, 'and the rebels were in- 
veſted on all ſides. The Highlanders pro- 
poſed to make a ſally ſword in hand, 
declaring they would either cut their 

+4 a way 
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way through the king's forces, or periſſr in 
the attempt: but they were perſuaded to 
deſiſt from ſuch a deſperate, reſolution... , | + 

Forſter ſent colonel Oxburgh with a 
trumpet to general Wills, to defire à capi- 
tulation. The general replied, he would 
not treat with rebels 3 they had killed ſe- 
veral of the king's ſubjects ; and they muſt 
expect to undergo the ſame fate. The co- 
fore! ſaid, that as the general was a man of 

onour, and an officer, he hoped he would 

ew mercy to people, who were willing to 
ſabmit. Wills anſwered, chat all he could 
do for them, Was, that, in caſe of their 
furrendering at diſcretion, he would pre- 

ent bis men ſrom putting them to the 
ref until he ſhould receive farther orders. 
He granted them time to conſider till next 
morning, upon their delivering the ,eatl of 


erwentwater and Mackintoſh as hoſtages, 


When Forſter ſent a, meſſage offering to 
accept the terms ptopoſed, Mackintoſh de- 
clared he could not promiſe thag the High- 
anders you! ſurtender in that manner: 
The general defired him to return to his 
people, and he would inſtantly artack the 
town, in which caſe every man of them 


mould be cut in pieces. The Scottiſh chjef- 
tain did not chuſe to run that riſque ;. and 
them- 
ſelves 


ferſuaded the Highlanders to yield 
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ſelves priſoners. They accordingly laid dog 


— and were put under a ſtrong 
Uard. | 
4 All the noblemen and S gentle - 
men were fecured. Lord Charles Murray, 
the duke of Athole, major Nairn, captai 
E captain Shaftoe, and enſign Ref. 
zine, were tried by a court-martial as de- 
ſerters, and condemned. The firſt was reſ- 
pited : the other four were executed. The 
common men were impriſoned at Chelter, 
and Liverpool the noblemen and conſi- 
derable officers were ſent up to London, and 
committed to the Tower, the Marſhalſeg, 
the Fleet, and Newgate, 
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